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Che Arrow and The Song 


I shot an arrow into the air, 


It fell to earth, I knew not 
where; 


For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 


Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a son3, into the air, 


It fell to earth, I knew not 
where; 


For who has sight so keen and 
stroné, 


That it can follow the flight of 


song? 


Lon, lon, afterward, in an oak 


I found the arrow, still unbroke; 


And the song, from beginnin3, 


to end, 


I found again in the heart of 
a friend. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


shimmer: to shine faintly. castle (kas’l): a_ large, 

desire: to long for; to wish strong house of a noble- 
for earnestly. man or wealthy person. 

portrait: a picture of a recover: to get back one’s 
person or a face drawn health. To get back 
from life. ; something lost. 


wearisome: tiresome. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Perhaps you have been told how people search the 
world over for something they desire very much, and return 
home disappointed. This is the story of such a person. 
When you read it you will learn where, first of all, we must 
look for our heart’s desire. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 

1. The message from the Angel of Beauty. 
2. The reason for Karl’s return home. 

3. The picture which made Karl famous. 


I 


There was once a boy named Karl, 
who lived in a little village in a valley, 


far from all the great cities. It was a 
5 


simple and quiet village, but very pleasant 
to see, because of the many flowers that 
grew in the peoples gardens, and 
the beautiful hills that lay just behind it. 
In the middle of the village was an old 
chapel, and as the boy’s father was the 
sexton, their little house and garden were 
next door. The chapel was a dim, restful 
place, with stained-glass windows, which 
had been made hundreds of years before, 
and had figures of saints and angels 
shimmering in them. Very often, when 
Karl was tired of both work and play, 
he would go in and sit there, and would 
sometimes fall asleep looking at the lovely 
pictures in the windows. 

There was a particular reason why he 
was so much interested in the pictures, 
and that was that he wished to be a 
great artist. Before he was old enough 
to read, he had drawn pictures wherever 
he could find a place to put them, and 


- nothing made him so happy as to have 
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K S \ ~~ 


The village 
ge people thought Karl was a wonderful 
ul painter. 


a present of colored crayons or paints. 
Then, as he grew older, whatever money 
he could save for himself, which was not 
much, for his father and mother were 
poor, he spent in paying for lessons in 
drawing and painting. 

But as the village was so small, Karl 
wished very much to go to see the world, 
and to study painting with great teachers. 
The village people thought that he was 
already a wonderful painter, because he 
could sit down before a flower, or a house 
or even a child’s face, and make such a 
good copy of it that no one could 
think how it might be better. They 
could not see, therefore, why Karl was 
not satisfied. But he always told them 
that there were better pictures in the 
world than either he or they had ever 
seen, and that if they could once see them, 
they would never again be pleased with his. 

“Well, in that case,’ the people 


answered, ‘“‘why should we want to see 
: 


them? If what you say is true, we would 
be less happy than we are now. We are 
pleased with your pictures, and you 
should be pleased with them, too.” _ 

“Nov said Karli 1 .-can . not be 
pleased with anything until it is the 
very best I can do, and I believe I can 
do better. If I could only see the most 
beautiful things in the world, I could 
paint them. I have painted everything 
in this place, the old chapel, and the 
hills behind the village, and the flowers 
in our garden, and all the prettiest 
children. But all the time I have known 
that these are not the most beautiful 
sights. Somewhere is the most beautiful 
sight in the world. I shall never be 
happy till I have seen it.” 


I] 


So they could not make him believe 
that they were right, and, although he 


enjoyed his work, he was never pleased 
, | 


with it when it was finished. At last 
there came a time when he thought he 
could go away to see the world. His 
brothers were now old enough to be of 
help to his father; and his mother, 
though she would be very lonely without 
him, seemed almost as eager as he that 
he should make his great journey. 

There was really no one but Karl 
himself who knew why it was that he 
felt so sure he must go away. Some- 
thing had happened more than a year 
before, which he had _ kept secret but 
had never forgotten. One day he had 
been working hard at a_ picture, as he 
always did in his spare minutes, and 
had grown tired and discouraged, be- 
cause when it was finished it was not 
as beautiful as he had hoped. So he 
had gone into the little old chapel to 
rest and comfort himself, as I have said 
that he did so often. 


There was one window in the chapel 
10 


that Karl had always thought especially 
beautiful. In it was the figure of a 
great white angel, whom he always 
called the Angel of Beauty, not knowing 
what her real name might be. He 
knelt under the window, where he could 
look up into the face of this angel, and 
thought how fine it would be if she 
could only speak to him, and give him 
a message, as the angels and_ saints 
had done in earlier times. 

“TI know what I would say to her,”’ 
he said to himself. “I would ask, 
‘When can I ever paint the beautiful 
picture that I am always trying to 
paint?’ ”’ 

Then a very wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Karl had asked this question 
aloud, because he was so much in earnest 
about it, and knew that no one else 
was in the chapel to hear him. Now, 
as he looked at the face of the angel 


in the window, he suddenly saw her 
ra 


lips open; and then before he realized 
what it could mean, she was speaking 
to him. This was what he heard: 
“You can paint your beautiful picture 
when you have seen the most beautiful 
sight in the world.” — 

That was all. Karl asked more 
questions, and begged the angel to 
tell him how he could find the most 
beautiful sight, but she never spoke 
to him again, though sometimes after- 
ward, when he would go to the little 
chapel to rest after a hard day’s work, 
he would think that he saw her lips 
breaking into a kindly smile, as_ she 
looked down upon him in the dim 
light. He never told any one, not 
even his father and mother, of the 
words that she had spoken to him, 
but he never ceased to think of them, 
and this was why he was so eager to 
set out on his journey, as he did at 


‘ last. 
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Ill 

It would take a very long time to 
tell about all of Karl’s travels, during 
the months that followed. On _ the 
whole, though he saw many fine sights 
and made new friends, it was a_ weari- 
some journey. He did not have money 
enough to travel. in comfort, and some- 
times he would find that he had spent 
everything he had, and would be obliged 
to stop somewhere for a few weeks 
until he could earn enough to take 
him farther. Sometimes he would walk 
many miles, from one city to another, 
and arrive there with his feet so sore 
and his back so tired and aching, that 
it seemed to him he wanted only one 
thing, his little bed in his little room 
in the old home. 

And all this would not have mattered, 
if only he could have found the thing 
for which he had set out. It always 


seemed to be just a little distance ahead 
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of him. At first he thought that he 
would be most likely to find it in the 
galleries where the paintings and statues 
of all the greatest artists were collected. 
So he visited these in the different 
cities, and once or twice he found a 
painting or a_ statue so wonderfully 
beautiful that he exclaimed, “Surely 
this is the most beautiful thing in the 
world!’ ,But always some one said 
to him: “No, wait till you have seen 
such-and-such a picture in such-and-such 
a gallery. That is without doubt more 
beautiful than this.” So he would go 
on hopefully to the other gallery, but 
always with the same uncertainty as 
to whether he had found that for which 
he was searching. 

After many weeks spent in this way, 
Karl decided that it was not in pictures 
or statues, but in beautiful scenes of 
nature, that he was most likely to 


'find what he sought. For whenever 
14 


he saw a lovely picture of a lake or 
a mountain, or a valley, it would occur 
to him that if the picture were so 
beautiful the landscape itself must be 


still more so. As the summer was now 
coming on, he visited the loveliest coun- 
tries that he could hear of, where the 
mountains were covered with snow the 
year round, while the valleys between were 


filled with wonderful flowers, and brooks 
15 


went singing down the slopes and emptied 
themselves into lakes as blue as the sky. 

He had never dreamed of anything so 
beautiful as some of these places, yet 
the same thing happened that had 
happened before. Whenever he would 
say to another traveler that he thought 
this must be the most beautiful sight 
in the world, the traveler would say, 
‘“‘No. I have seen one still better; you 
will find it in the Valley of So-and-so.”’ 
Then Karl would take up his journey 
again, always with new hope. 


IV 

Meantime he did not get good news 
from home. His mother wrote him that 
his father was dead, and this made him 
very sad. Then she wrote that it had 
been a hard winter in their neighborhood, 
so that his brothers had found it difficult 
to earnas much as usual, and they had 


~ had to sell some of their land to buy fuel 
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to keep them warm. But she did not 
ask Karl to come home, for she was 
as anxious as he was that he should 
become a great artist, and was sure that 
he would succeed if he only had good 
luck on his journey. So she told him 
to go on, and not to be troubled about 
the things that were happening at home, 
for she would not have written of them 
at all if it had not been to explain why 
she could not send him any money. 

So Karl continued his journey a little 
farther, and tried to keep a good heart. 
At last he felt more certain than ever 
before that he was going to find the 
object of his search, for a number of 
travelers had told him that he ought to 
go to see a certain castle on a certain 
mountain, in a certain distant country, 
where the view was undoubtedly the most 
beautiful in the world. So many people 
told him this, that Karl felt now that 


all he had to do was to get money enough 
| 1” 


to take him to that country, and his 
search would be ended. But this was 
hard to do. So he stopped in the city 
where he was, and found regular work, 
copying little pictures for a man who 
sold them. All the money he earned, he 
saved for the expense of his journey. 
One day, when he thought that he 
had almost enough, he received a letter. 
It was from the village where his home 
was, but not from his mother. A neighbor 
wrote to him, telling him that his mother 
was too sick to write for herself, and that 
his brothers were sick, too; for there was 
a fever in their valley, and half the people 
in the village were ill. The neighbor said 
that he did not think Karl’s mother 
would die, if she had good care, and 
that he was doing all he could for her 
and for the brothers, but there was no 
money with which to buy good food or 
medicines for them, and their near friends 


were almost as poor as they. So he 
18 


had decided to write, although Karl’s 
mother would not agree to it, asking 
him to come home. 

It was hard to receive a letter like 
this, when he was almost ready to finish 
the journey that had been so long and 
hard. Karl thought about it for a long 
time; but of course decided that there 
was but one thing to do. He must go 
home where his mother needed him. He 
was now not so very far away, and the 
money that he had saved for the longer 
journey would be enough to buy many 
comforts for the sick ones. So he bade 
good-by to the man who had employed 
him, and took the quickest way he could 
find toward home. 

Although it had been a little hard to 
change his plans, when Karl was once 
on his way home it was surprising how 
happy he felt about it. He did not 
know how much he had missed _ his 


mother and his brothers and the old 
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place, until his face was turned toward 
them again. So instead of feeling sad 
about going in that direction, he could 
hardly wait to see the little village; and 
when he had really arrived there, he 
could not wait to get a sight of his 
mother, but ran down the street as fast 
as his feet would carry him, until he 
reached the door of their little house. 
There was his mother at the door to 
meet him, for she was recovering from 
the fever, and through the window had 
seen him running down the street. 
Then Karl told her about his journey, 
and why he had come home; that he 
had not yet found the most beautiful 
sight in the world, but that he now felt 
more than willing to wait for it. ‘“‘For,”’ 
said he, “I have seen many beautiful 
things, and I can make pictures of them. 
Some day I may be able to finish the 
journey. But f am so happy to be at 


home again and to see you, that I do 
20 


not feel now as if I cared about any. 
thing else.” 
V 

Then his mother took him by the 
hand, and they walked together out into 
the little garden, where everything was 
gay with the late summer flowers. ‘“‘Why, 
dear me!’ said Karl, “I never knew that 
we had such a beautiful little garden! 
Have you changed it any since I have 
been away?” 

“No,” said his mother, “but it has 
grown a little better every year, even when 
left to itself.” 

“It is certainly the prettiest garden I 
have ever seen,’ said Karl. “And look 
at that view of the hills behind the 
village! How beautiful it is with the 
afternoon lights and shadows lying on 
it! Mother, was that view of the hills 
always there just in the same way?”’ 

“T think it. must have been,” said his 


mother, smiling at him. “You always 
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thought it was a beautiful sight, Karl.” 

“Yes,” said Karl, “‘but not half so 
wonderful as this. And you too, mother, 
you have grown lovelier than you ever 
were before, in spite of having been sick 
and poor. If I were a great artist, I 
would paint your portrait and make my 
fortune by it.” 

His mother smiled again, not believing 
what he said, but pleased that he should 
think so. 

“Mother,” said Karl again, “I will 
paint your picture, sitting here in the 
garden, with the flowers blossoming about 
you, and the view of the hills behind 
you. If I can only make it seem as 
beautiful to others as it does to me, it 
will be the best picture I have ever made.” 

So the next morning Karl made his 
mother sit in the garden, and_ then 
brought his paints and went to work. 
He was afraid that everything would not 


look so beautiful as it had the night 
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before, when he had first come home, 
but it did. He worked faster and more 
joyfully than he had ever worked before, 
hoping that he would be able to put into 
the picture the wonderful new beauty 
that he saw all around him. 

At sunset the picture was almost 
finished, and Karl sat alone in: front of 
it, for his mother had gone into the 
house to get supper. He was feeling a 
little tired and discouraged, as he always 
did after a long day’s work. Perhaps, he 
thought, it would be impossible for him to 
make other people see what he was seeing, 
and the picture would be nothing, after all, 
but a pleasure to his mother and himself. 

“As soon as it gets too dark to work 
on it any longer,’ he said, “I shall go 
into the chapel to see my Angel of Beauty. 
I am sure she will comfort me, as she 
always used to do.” 

Just then he thought he heard some 


one beside him, and when he looked up 
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quickly, there stood the white angel ait 
his side, just as he had seen her so often 
in the chapel window! Karl was so 
surprised that he could not think of 
anything to say, but sat looking up at 
her with big, wondering eyes. 

“T have been here helping you all 
day,” she said, “but I thought it would 
comfort you more if you could see me.” 
Then she touched his hand lightly with 
her hand, and Karl went to work again 
with his brush, which now seemed to 
do its work with a wonderful. skill that 
he had never noticed in it before. 

“Ah,” he said happily, “that was the 
color I wanted all the time! And that 
is the light on the hills that I saw last 
evening and thought so beautiful!’ 

Then, resting from his work a minute, 
he turned his face again toward the 
angel, and said to her, “Will this really 
be the picture that I have wanted to 


paint for so long?’ 
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“Yes,’’ said the angel, ‘it will; for at 
last you have found the most beautiful 
sight in the world.” 

“And it was here all the time®”’’ said 

Karl. 
' “What is here does not make the 
picture,’ said the angel, “but what you 
see.’’ Then she faded away as quietly as 
she had come, and Karl saw that his 
picture was finished. 

This was the picture that made all 
the world know that Kari was a great 
artist, but how it came to be painted 
has never before been told. 

Raymond M. Alden. 
TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


Can you answer these questions without referring to 
the book? 

1. What was Karl most interested in as a boy? 

2. What did he want most to be when he became a man? 

3. Where did he find the most beautiful thing in the 
world? 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


utterance: speech. prudence: carefulness. 
honesty: fairness and gird: bind. 
truth. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


Did you ever look into a beautiful face? What did you 
see there to make you love it? 

The poem, “Beautiful Things’, tells of a particular 
kind of beauty. Read it thoughtfully, and decide whether 
plain faces, homely features, and rough, toil-worn hands 
can be beautiful. 


AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Look for the following points: 
1. What beautiful eyes show. 
2. What beautiful hands do. 


Beautiful faces are those that wear, 
It matters little if dark or fair, 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 


Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where hearth fires glow 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
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Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 


Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true 
Moment by moment the long day through. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With your books closed, see if you can answer the first 
three questions. 

1. How can you have a beautiful face? 

2. What do we see in beautiful eyes? 

3. What kind of things do beautiful lips say? 


With books open: 
4. Find the stanza that tells what beautiful hands do. 
5. Select the stanza that you like best and memorize it. 


Mabel Betsy Hill 
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JOAN OF ARC 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


pious: showing faith in armor (dr’mér): a covering 
God. worn to protect a person 
welfare: happiness. in battle. 
distress: pain or suffering coronation: the act of 
of mind or body. - crowning a king or a 
honorabie (6n’ér-a-b’1): queen. 
noble. heroine | (hér’d in): the 
besiege: to surround with principal girl or woman 
an army. in a story, or one who 


shows great courage. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


This story is about a peasant girl who heard voices 
and saw visions. You will be interested in knowing what 
happened to Joan as she went about the tasks of each day. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. Who took Joan to the governor? 
2. How Joan was dressed as she rode into Orleans. 


I 


The story of the French shepherdess, 
Joan of Arc, is one of the strangest and 
most beautiful in history. Her home was 


in a wild and woody country in Lorraine. 
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She was the daughter of a poor laboring 
man and had no education. But Joan 
lived in a world of visions. When she 
sat watching the flocks on the hillsides 


she used to imagine that the trees, the 
flowers, and the grass were fairies and 
were alive and happy in a way of their 
own. She was full of poetry and imag- 
ination and besides this was a very good 


and pious girl. 
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As she grew up, she was distressed by 
the great trouble of the country. The 
French people were at war with the 
English and needed a leader. Their king 
had died and his son was a weak young 
man, more fond of pleasure than of the 
welfare of his people. 

Joan prayed earnestly for help to save 
her country. Her whole heart was filled 
with sorrow and pity for the great distress 
she saw all around her. When she prayed 
she seemed to see bright lights and _ to 
hear strange voices, which no one else 
could see, nor hear. Then a figure would 
come out of the bright light and speak 
to her. This figure told her that it was 
she who was to help the king of France. 

At first Joan was frightened and did 
not understand. But as time went on 
she saw more visions and heard more 
voices bidding her rise and rescue her 
country. Then she felt that she must go. 


Her father and mother tried to prevent 
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her going, but her uncle believed that she 
was right, and took her to the governor. 
Joan was so gentle and modest, yet so 
firm in declaring that God had spoken 
to her in her visions, that at last the 
people believed her and she was taken to 
the king. 

The English had besieged the town of 
Orleans and the people in that city were 
in great distress. It was here that Joan 
wished to go. 

II 

At last she was allowed to do so. She 
clad herself in white armor and_ rode 
forth, as the voices had told her to do. 
She was mounted on a beautiful black 
horse and carried a sacred sword. Before 
her was borne a white banner upon which 
was a picture of God and two angels 
with the lilies of France in their hands. 

The discouraged French soldiers were 
glad to welcome her. They all believed 


that the young girl had been sent by 
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God to save them. The English also 
believed this and were discouraged and 
drew back from the gates of the city. 
Joan of Arc passed in, bringing new 
courage to the French soldiers. 

When Joan led her army against the 
besiegers the English were terrified and 
could not fight. In ten days all the 
English forts were in the hands of the 
French and the English retreated. Joan 
then went back to the king for she felt 
herself called to assist in his coronation. 
A great part of the country through 
which she had to pass was in the hands 
of the English. But the French soldiers 
had no fears now and wherever they went 
they were successful. 

At last in the great cathedral of Rheims, 
Charles was crowned king of France. 
Beside him stood Joan of Are with her 
sacred sword and white banner. 

Joan wanted to go back to her own 


home and people, but the king thought 
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he might need her again and would not 
consent to her leaving. The people and 
the soldiers all loved Joan, but the king 
and his generals did not love her because 
they were jealous of her power over the 
poor people. The king was afraid that 
the people loved her’ more than they 
loved him. 

In one battle with the English, when 
Joan went to the aid of the French, she 
was taken prisoner. The English feared 
her because she had been so_ successful 
on the battlefield. For this reason they 
wished to put her to death, but did not 
think that it would be honorable. ‘So 
they got an enemy of hers to accuse her 
of witchcraft. For this she was tried by 
her own people. Neither the king nor 
his generals did anything to save the 
brave girl who had done so much for 
her country and her king. Instead, they 
allowed her enemies to condemn her and 


put her to death. 
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She died bravely as she had _ lived, 
declaring that the voices were true, and 
God had sent her to do the work she 
had done. 

On the spot which marks her death 
there now stands a statue of this heroine 
mounted on her black horse and bearing 
her sword and banner. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With books closed make a list of the three incidents in 
the story which you think are the most important. After 
you have done this, reread the story and see if you would 
make any changes in your original selection. 
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THE POPLAR TREE 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 
discover: find. knowledge: Jearning; 
knowing facts. 
BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 
' This story is a myth and is intended to explain why a 
certain variety of poplar trees differs so much from the 
ordinary poplar. 

As you read the story you will learn the name of the 
poplar and the change in the position of its branches. You 
might think of a better title than ‘The Poplar Tree’’ for 
this story. 

AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. What was hidden at the end of the rainbow. 
2. The reason for the shape of the poplar tree. 


People once believed that there was a 
pot of gold hidden at the end of the 
rainbow. They spent a great deal of 
time hunting for this gold, and one day 
an old man found it. It was growing 
dark, the gold was heavy, and the old 
man was very tired. So he said to 
himself, “I will hide the gold and come 


back for it in the morning.” He looked 
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about for a safe hiding place. At last 
he decided upon. a poplar tree whose 
leaves were thick and whose _ branches 
were long and growing straight out 
from the trunk. 

“The leaves are so thick that no one 
will discover the gold,’ said the man. 
So he climbed up the tree and_ placed 
the pot near the middle. Then he went 
home to rest until morning. 

Iris, the rainbow messenger, soon missed 
the precious pot of gold, and hastened 
to Jupiter, the king, to tell him of the 
loss. 

Jupiter immediately began a search and 
soon traced the gold to the forest where 
the poplar tree stood. He asked the trees 
if they knew anything of the gold. They 
all denied any knowledge of it except the 
poplar tree, who was half asleep and only 
murmured a reply. Jupiter then said, 
“Hold up your branches high over your 


head, poplar tree, so that I shall know 
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that you are not asleep, and that you 
understand me.”’ 

The poplar tree obeyed at once, and 
down fell the pot of gold to the ground. 
The poplar tree was surprised and ashamed. 

To show their king how sorry they are, 
poplar trees, even to this day, hold their 
branches up in the air, pointing to the 
sky, as if to say, “We will hide nothing 
from you, Jupiter our king.” 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


After the class recitation read this story again. Be ready 
to read it aloud, should your teacher ask it. 
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THE GOOD LITTLE CRANES WHO WERE 


BAD 
WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 
decidedly: positively. remarkable: unusual; un- 
contradict: to deny; to common; worthy of 
state the opposite. notice. 


exclaim: to cry out. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Have you ever heard people talking over their plans for a 
new house? If you have you will recall the many advisers 
who have a plan better than any other. Have you listened 
to comments made by one neighbor about another? As you 
read about the cranes you will remember this. 

You will enjoy the planning, the advising, the crane 
gossip, the crane pride, and the crane children. The cranes 
seem like real folks. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 

1. Passages which make the Cranes appear as real people. 
2. Passages that are really funny. 

3. Accurate facts about bird life. 


I 


When the Sand-Hill Cranes were mar- 


ried, they began to work for a home of 
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their own. To be sure, they had chosen 
a place for it beforehand, yet there were 
other things to think about, and some 
of their friends told them it would be 
very foolish to build on the ground. 
“There are so many accidents to ground 
nests,” these friends said. ‘There are 
Snakes, you know, and Rats, and a great 
many other people whom you would not 
want to have look in on your children. 
Besides, something might fall on it.” 
The young couple talked this all over 
and decided to build in a tree. “‘We are 
not afraid of Snakes and Rats,” they 
said, “but we would fear something falling 
on the nest.” They were talking to 
quite an old Crane when they said this. 
“Do you mean to build in a tree?” 
said he. “‘My dear young friends, don’t 
do that. Just think, a high wind might 
blow the nest down and spoil everything. 
Do whatever you wish, but don’t build 


in a tree.” Then he flew away. 
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“Dear me!” exclaimed young Mrs. Crane, 
‘one tells me to do this and never to do 
that. Another tells me to do that and 
never to do this. I shall just please 
myself since I cannot please my friends.” 

‘And which place do you choosed” 
asked her husband, who always _ liked 
whatever she did. 

“T shall build on the ground,” she said 
decidedly. “If the tree falls, it may hit 
the nest and it may not, but if we build 
in the tree and it falls, we are sure to 
hit the ground.”’ 

“How wise you are!’ exclaimed her 
husband. “‘I believe people get in a way 
of building just so, and come to think 
that no other way can be right.”” Which 
shows that Mr. Sand-Hill Crane was also 
wise. 

Both worked on the nest, bringing roots 
and dried grasses with which to build 
it up. Sometimes they went to dance 


with their friends, and when they did 
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they bowed most of the time to each 
other. They did not really care very 
much about going, because they were so 
interested in the nest. This they had 
to build quite high from the ground, 
on account of their long legs. “If I 
were a Duck,” said Mrs. Sand-Hill 
Crane, “it would be very well for me to 
sit on the nest, but with my legs! 
Never! “I would as soon sit on two 
bare branches as to have them doubled 
under me.” So she tried the nest until 
it was just as high as her legs were long. 

When it was high enough, she laid in 
it two gray eggs with brown spots. 
After that she did no more dancing, but 
stood with a leg on either side of the 
nest, and her soft body just over the 
eggs to keep them warm. It was very 
tiresome work, and sometimes Mr. Crane 
covered the eggs while she went fishing. 
The Cranes are always very kind to 


their wives. 
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This, you know, was the first time that 
either had had a nest, and it was all new 
_ and wonderful to them. They thought 
that there never had been such a beautiful 
home. They often stood on the ground 
beside it, and poked it this way and that 
way with their bills, and said to each 
other, “Just look at this fine root that 
I wove in,’ or “Have you noticed how 
well that tuft of dried grass looks where 
I put it?’ As it came near the time for 
their eggs to hatch, they could hardly 
bear to be away long enough to find 
food. 

One day young Mr. Sand-Hill Crane 
came home much _ excited. SOur 
neighbors, the Cranes who live across 
the pond,” said he, “had two children 
hatched this morning.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!” cried his wife. 
“How glad I am! Those eggs were laid 
just before ours, which must hatch very 


soon now.” 
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“That is what I thought,” said he. 
“T feel so sorry for them, though, for I 
saw their children, and they are dreadfully 
homely,—not at all like their parents, 
who are quite good-looking.” 

“IT must see them myself,’ said his 
wife, “and if you will cover the eggs 
while I go for food, I will just peep in 
on them. I will hurry back.” She flew 
steadily across the pond, which was not 
very wide, and asked to see the babies. 
She had never seen any Crane children, 
you know, since she herself was little. 
She thought them very ugly to look at, 
and wondered how their mother could 
seem bright and cheerful with two such 
disappointing children. She said all the 
polite things that she honestly could, 
then got something to eat, and flew 
home. “They are very, very homely,” 
she said to her husband, “and I think 
it queer. All their older children are 


good-looking.” 
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Fed bi 

She had hardly said this when she 
heard a faint tapping sound in the nest. 
She looked, and there was the tip of 
a tiny beak showing through the shell 
of one egg. She stood on one side of 
the nest, watching, and her husband 
stood on the other while their oldest 
child slowly made his way out. They 
dared not help for fear of hurting him, 
and besides, all the other Cranes had 
told them that they must not. 

“Oh, look!’ cried the young mother. 
“What a dear little bill!’ 

“Ah!” said the young father. “‘Did you 
ever see such a neck)” 

“Look at those legs,” cried she. “‘What 
a beautiful child he is!” 

“He looks just like you,” said the 
father, ‘“‘and I am glad of it.” 

“Ah, no,” said she. “He is exactly 
like you.” And she began to clear away 


the broken egg-shell. 
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Soon the other Crane baby poked her 
bill out, and again the young parents 
stood around and admired their child. 
They could not decide which was the 
handsomer, but they were sure that both 
were remarkable babies. They felt' more 
sorry than ever for their neighbors across 
the pond, who had such homely children. 
They took turns in covering their own 
damp little Cranes, and were very, very 
happy. 

Before this, it had been easy to get 
what food they wanted, for there had 
been two to work for two. Now there 
were two to work for four, and _ that 
made it much harder. ‘There was no 
time for dancing, and both father and 
mother worked steadily, yet they were 
happier than ever, and neither would 
have gone back to the careless old days 
for all the food in the pond or all the 
dances on the beach. 


The little Cranes grew finely. They 
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changed their down for pin-feathers, and 
then these grew into fine brownish gray 
feathers, like those which their parents 
wore. They were good children, too, and 
very well brought up. They ate whatever 
food was given to them, and never found 
fault with it. When they left the nest 
for the first time, they fluttered and 
tumbled and had trouble in learning 
to walk. A Mud Turtle Father who 
was near, told them that this was 
because their legs were too long and 
too few. 

“Well,” said the brother, as he picked 
himself up and tried to stand on one leg 
while he drew the other foot out of the 
tangled grass, “they may be too long, 
but I’m sure there are enough of them. 
When I’m thinking about one, I never 
can tell what the other will do.” 

Still, it was not long before they could 
walk and wade and even fly. Then they 


met the other pond people, and learned 
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to tell a Stickleback from a Minnow. 
They did not have many playmates. The 
saucy little Kingfishers sat on branches 
over their heads, the Wild Ducks waddled 
or swam under their very bills, the Fish 
Hawks floated in air above them, and the 
Gulls screamed hoarsely to them as they 
circled over the pond, yet none of them 
were long-legged and stately. The things 
that the other birds enjoyed most, they 
could not do, and sometimes they did 
not like it very well. One night they 
were talking about the Gulls, when they 
should have been asleep, and their father 
told them to tuck their heads right 
under their wings and not let him hear 
another word from them. They did tuck 
their heads under their wings, but they 
peeped out between the feathers, and 
when they were sure their father and 
mother were asleep, they walked softly 
away and planned to do_ something 


naughty. 
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I 

“I’m tired of being good,” said the 
brother. “The Gulls never are good. 
They scream, and snatch, and contradict, 
and have lots of fun. Let’s be bad just 
for fun.” 

“All right,’ said his sister. ‘““What 
shall we do?”’ 

“That's the trouble,’ said he “I 
can’t think of anything naughty that 
I really care for.” 

Each stood on one leg and thought 
for a while. “We might run away,” 
said she. 

‘““Where would we go?” asked he. 

“We might go to the meadow,” said 
she. So they started off in the moonlight 
and went to the meadow, but all the 
people there were asleep, except the Tree 
Frog, and he scrambled out of the way 
as soon as he saw them coming, because 
he thought they might want a_ late 


supper. 
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“This isn’t any fun!’ said the brother. 
‘“Let’s go to the forest.”’ 

They went to the forest, and saw the 
Bats flitting in and out among the trees, 


and the Bats flew close to the Cranes and 
scared them. The Great Horned Owl 
stood on a branch near them, and stared 
at them with his big round eyes, and 
said, “Who? Who? Waugh-ho-oo!’ Then 


the brother and sister stood closer together 
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and answered, “If you please, sir, we are 
the Crane children.” 

But the Great Horned Owl kept on 
staring at them and saying ““Who? Who? 
Waugh-ho-oo!” until they were sure he 
was deaf, and answered louder and louder 
still. 

The Screech Owls came also, and looked 
at them, and bent their bodies over as 
if they were laughing, and nodded their 
heads, and shook themselves. Then the 
Crane children were sure that they were 
being made fun of, so they stalked away 
very stiffly, and when they were out of 
sight of the Owls, they flew over toward 
the farmhouse. They were not having any 
fun at all yet, but they meant to keep 
on trying, for what was the good of 
being naughty if they didn’t. 

They passed Horses and Cows asleep 
in the fields, and saw the Brown Hog 
lying in the pen with a great many little 


Brown Pigs and one White Pig sleeping 
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beside her. Nobody was awake except 
Collie, the Shepherd Dog, who was sitting 
in the farmyard with his nose in the air, 
barking at the moon. 

“Go away!” he said to the Crane 
children, who were walking around the 
yard. “Go away! I must bark at the 
moon, and I don’t want anybody around.” 
They did not start quite soon enough 
to please him, so he dashed at them, 
and ran around them and barked at 
them, instead of at the moon, until they 
were glad enough to fly straight home 
to the place where their father and mother 
were sleeping with their heads under 
their wings. 

“Are you going to tell them)” asked 
the brother. 

“IT don’t know,’ answered the sister. 
When morning came, they looked tired, 
and their father and mother seemed so 
worried about them that they told the 


whole story. 
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‘We didn’t care so very much about 
what we did,” they said, “but we thought 
it would be fun to be naughty.” 

The father and mother looked at each 
other in a very knowing way. “A great 
many people think that,” said the mother 
gently. “They are mistaken after all. It 
is really more fun to be good.” 

‘Well, I wish the Gulls wouldn’t scream 
‘Goody-goody’ at us,” said the brother. 

“What difference does that make?” 
asked his father. ‘“‘Why should a Crane 
care what a Gull says)” 

“Why, I—I don’t know,’ stammered 
the brother. “I guess it doesn’t make 
any difference after all.” 

The next day when the Crane children 
were standing in the edge of the pond, 
a pair of young Gulls flew down 
near them and screamed out, “‘Goody- 
goody!” 

Then the Crane brother and sister lifted 


their heads and necks and opened their 
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long bills, and trumpeted back, “‘Baddy- 
baddy!”’ 
“There!” they said to each other, 


““‘Now we are even.” 
Clara D. Pierson. 
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TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Find the paragraph in the selection which tells of 
what the Crane’s nest was made. 

2. Select that portion of the story which tells about the 
building of the nest. Read it and give reasons why it 
should not be built in a high tree and why it should not be 
built on the ground. 

3. Make a list of the wood folk in the order that the 
children met them the night they ran away. 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


turret: a small tower on a 
building or a tower on a 
war ship. 

magician (ma-jish’an) : 
one who is supposed to do 
wonderful things impos- 
sible for an ordinary per- 
son. 

sturdy: strong. 

moat: a deep ditch around 

‘a castle or a fortress, 


expedition: a march; a 
voyage; an undertaking 
by an army or group of 
people. 

achieve (a-chév’): to get 
by effort; to win. 

assemble: to meet or come 
together. 

loyalty: faithfulness to 
duty, to friends, to a 
promise, to one’s country. 


usually containing water. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Beautiful stories have been told about the famous knights 
of the Middle Ages. In those days many years of a boy’s 
life were spent in preparation for knighthood. He was 
trained in truth, purity, obedience, loyalty and bravery. 
Perhaps the hardest lesson a boy had to learn was to per- 
form, cheerfully and without complaint, a lowly duty when 
he desired a greater task. 

Read the story and see if Sir Roland had learned the 
hardest lesson of all. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following points: 
1. The description of the silver shields. 
2. The task assigned Sir Roland. 
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I 

There was once a splendid castle in a 
forest, with great stone walls and a high 
gateway, and turrets that rose way 
above the tallest trees. The forest was 
dark and dangerous, and many cruel 
giants lived in it, but in the castle was 
a company of knights, who were kept 
there by the king of the country, to help 
travelers who might be in the forest, and 
to fight with the giants whenever they 
could. 

Each of these knights wore a _ beautiful 
suit of armor and carried a long spear, 
while over his helmet there floated a 
great red plume that could be seen a long 
way off by any one in distress. But the 
most wonderful thing about the knights’ 
armor was their shields. They were not 
like those of other knights, but had been 
made by a great magician who had lived 
in the castle. many years before. They 


were made of silver, and sometimes shone 
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in the sunlight with dazzling brightness, 
but at other times the surface of the 
shields would be clouded as though by 
a mist, and one could not see his face 
reflected there as he could when they, 
shone brightly. 

Now, when each young knight received 
his spurs and his armor, a new shield 
was also given him from among those 
that the magician had made, and when 
the shield was new its surface was always 
cloudy and dull. But as the knight 
began to do service against the giants, 
or went on expeditions to help poor 
travelers in the forest, his shield grew 
brighter and brighter, so that he could 
see his face clearly reflected in it. But 
if he proved to be a lazy or cowardly 
knight, and let the giants get the better 
of him, or did not care what became 
of the travelers, then the shield grew 
more and more cloudy, until the knight 


became ashamed to carry it. 
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But this was not all. When any one 
of the knights fought a particularly hard 
battle, and won the victory, or when he 
went on some difficult errand for the 
lord of the castle, and was successful, 
not oniy did his silver shield grow brighter, 
but when one looked into the center of 


Mabel Betsy Hill 
it he could see something like a golden 
star shining in its very heart. This was 
the greatest honor that a knight could 
achieve, and the other knights always 
spoke of such a one as having “won 
his star.” It was usually not till he 
was old and tried as a soldier that he 


could win it. At the time when this 


ye 


story begins, the lord of the castle him- 
self was the only one of the knights 
whose shield bore the golden star. 


II 

There came a time when the worst of 
the giants in the forest gathered them- 
selves together to have a battle against 
the knights. They made a camp in a 
dark hollow not far from the castle, and 
gathered all their best warriors together, 
and all the knights made ready to fight 
them. The windows of the castle were 
closed and barred, the air was full of 
the noise of armor being made ready for 
use, and the knights were so excited that 
they could scarcely rest or eat. 

Now there was a young knight in the 
castle, named Sir Roland, who was among 
those most eager for the battle. He was 
a splendid warrior, with eyes that shone 
like stars whenever there was anything to 


do in the way of knightly deeds. And 
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although he was still quite young, his 
shield had begun to shine enough to 
show plainly that he had done bravely 
in some of his errands through the forest. 

This battle, he thought, would be the 
great opportunity of his life. And on 
the morning of the day when they were 
to go forth to it, and all the knights 
assembled in the great hall of the castle 
to receive the commands of their leaders, 
Sir Roland hoped that he would be put 
in the most dangerous place of all, so 
that he could show what knightly stuff 
he was made of. 

But when the lord of the castle came 
to him, as he went about in full armor 
giving his commands, he said, “‘One brave 
knight must stay behind and guard the 
gateway of the castle, and it is you, 
Sir Roland, being one of the youngest, 
whom I have chosen for this duty.” 

At these words Sir Roland was so 


disappointed that he bit his lip, and 
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closed his helmet over his face so that 
the other knights might not see it. For 
a moment he felt as if he must reply 
angrily to the commander, and tell him 
that it was not right to leave so sturdy 
a knight behind, when he was eager to 
fight. But he struggled against this 
feeling, and went quietly to look after 
his duties at the gate. 

The gateway was high and narrow, and 
was reached from the outside by a high, 
narrow bridge that crosssed the moat, 
which surrounded the castle on every 
side. When an enemy approached, the 
knight on guard rang a great bell just 
inside the gate, and the bridge was 
drawn up against the castle wall, so 
that no one could come across the moat. 
So the giants had long ago given up 
trying to attack the castle itself. 

To-day the battle was to be in the 
dark hollow in the forest, and it was 


not likely that there would be anything 
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The knights rode 


to do at the castle gate, except to watch 
it like a common doorkeeper. It was 
not strange that Sir Roland thought 
some one else might have done this. 
Presently all the other knights marched 
out in their flashing armor, their red 
plumes waving over their heads, and their 
spears in their hands. The lord of the 
castle stopped only to tell Sir Roland to 
keep guard over the gate until they had 
all returned, and to let no one enter. 
Then they went into the shadows of the 
forest, and were soon lost to sight. 


Il 

Sir Roland stood looking after them 
long after they had gone, thinking how 
happy he would be if he were on the way 
to battle with them. But after a little 
while he put this out of his mind, and 
tried to think of pleasanter things. It 
was a long time before anything happened, 


or any word came from the battle. 
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At last Sir Roland saw one of the 
_ knights come limping down the path to 
the castle, and he went out on the bridge 
to meet him. Now this knight was not 
a brave one, and he had been frightened 
away as soon as he was wounded. 

~“T have been hurt,’ he said, “‘so that 
I can not fight any more. But I could 
watch the gate for you, if you would 
like to go back in my place.” 

At first Sir Roland’s heart leaped with 
joy at this, but then he remembered 
what the commander had told him on 
going away, and he said, “I should like 
to go, but a knight belongs where his 
commander has put him. My place is 
here at the gate, and I can not open it 
even for you. Your place is at the 
battle.” 

The knight was ashamed when he heard 
this, and he presently turned about and 
went into the forest again. 


So Sir Roland kept guard silently for 
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another hour. Then there came an old 
beggar woman down the path to the 
castle, and asked Sir Roland if she 
might come in and have some food. He 
told her that no one could enter the 
castle that day, but that he would send 
a servant out to her with food, and that 
she might sit and rest as long as she 
wished. 

“T have been past the hollow in the 
forest where the battle is going on,” said 
the old woman, while she was waiting 
for her food. 

“And how do you think it is going?”’ 
asked Sir Roland. 

“Badly for the knights, I am afraid,” 
said the old woman. “The giants are 
fighting as they have never fought 
before. I should think you had _ better 
eo and help your friends.” 

“T should like to, indeed,’ said Sir 
Roland. “But I am left to guard the 


gateway of the castle, and cannot go.” 
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“One fresh knight would make a great 
difference when they are all weary with 
fighting,’ said the old woman. ‘“‘T should 
think that, while there are no enemies 
about, you would be more useful there.” 
“You may well think so,” said Sir 
Roland, “‘and so may I, but it is neither 
you nor I that is commander here.” 

“T suppose,” said the old woman then, 
“that you are a knight who likes to keep 
out of fighting. You are lucky to have 
so good an excuse for staying at home.” 
And she laughed a thin and taunting laugh. 

Then Sir Roland was very angry, and 
thought that if it were only a man 
instead of a woman, he would show 
that he liked fighting. But as it was 
a woman, he shut his lips and set his 
teeth hard together, and as the servant 
came just then with the food he had 
sent for, he gave it to the old woman 
quickly, and shut the gate that she 


might not talk to him. 
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IV 

It was not very long before he heard 
some one calling outside. Sir Roland 
opened the gate, and saw standing at 
the other end of the drawbridge a little 
old man in a long black cloak. “Why 
are you knocking here?’ he said. “The 
castle is closed to-day.” 

‘Are you Sir Roland»)”’ said the little 
old man. 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland. 

“Then you ought not to be staying 
here when your commander and _ his 
knights are having so hard a_ struggle 
with the giants, and when you have the 
chance to make of yourself the greatest 
knight in this kingdom. Listen to me! 
I have brought you a magic sword.” 

As he said this, the old man drew 
from under his coat a wonderful sword 
that flashed in the sunlight as if it were 
covered with diamonds. “This is . the 


sword of all swords,” he said, ‘‘and it 
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is for you, if you wilt leave your idling 
here by the castle gate, and carry it to 
the battle. Nothing can stand before it. 
When you lift it the giants will fall 


back, your master will be saved, and 
you will be crowned the victorious 
knight, the one who will soon take his 
commander’s place as lord of the castle.” 

Now Sir .Roland believed that it was 


a magician who was speaking to him. 
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for it certainly appeared to be a magic 
sword. It seemed so wonderful that the 
sword should be brought to him, that 
he reached out his hand as though he 
would take it, and the little old man 
came forward, as though he would cross 
the drawbridge into the castle. But as 
he did so, it came to Sir Roland’s mind 
again that that bridge and the gateway 
had been intrusted to him, and he called 
out, “No! so loudly that the old man 
stopped where he was standing. But he 
waved the shining sword in the air again, 
and said, “It is for you! Take it, and 
win the victory!” 

Sir Roland was really afraid that if 
he looked any longer at the sword, or 
listened to any more words of the old 
man, he would not be able to hold 
himself within the castle. For this reason 
he struck the great bell at the gateway, 
which was the signal for the servants 


inside to pull in the chains of the draw- 
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bridge, and instantly they began to pull 
and the drawbridge came up, so that 
the old man could not cross it to enter 
the castle, nor Sir Roland to go out. 
Then, as he looked across the moat, 
Sir Roland saw a wonderful thing. The 
little old man threw off his black cloak, 
and as he did so he began to grow bigger 
and bigger, until in a minute more he 
was a giant as tall as any in the forest. 
At first Sir Roland could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Then he realized that this 
must be one of their giant enemies, who 
had changed himself to a little old man 
through some magic power, that he might 
make his way into the castle while all 
the knights were away. Sir Roland shud- 
dered to think what might have happened 
if he had taken the sword and left the gate 
unguarded. The giant shook his fist 
across the moat that lay between them, and 
then, knowing that he could do nothing 


more, went angrily back into the forest. 
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V 

Sir Roland now resolved not to open 
the gate again, and to pay no attention 
to any other visitor. But it was not 
long before he heard a sound that made 
him spring forward with joy. It was the | 
bugle of the lord of the castle, and there 
came sounding after it the bugles of 
many of the knights that were with him, 
pealing so joyfully that Sir Roland was 
sure they were safe and happy. As they 
came nearer, he could hear their shouts 
of victory. So he gave the signal to let 
down the drawbridge again, and went 
out to meet them. They were dusty, and 
bloodstained, and weary, but they had 
won the battle with the giants, and it 
had been such a great victory that there 
had never been a happier home-coming. 

Sir Roland greeted them all as they 
passed over the bridge, and then, when 
he had closed the gate and fastened it, 


he followed them into the great hall of 
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the castle. The lord of the castle took 
his place on the highest seat, with the 
other knights about him, and Sir Roland 
came forward with the key of the gate, 


to give an account of what he had done 
in the place to which the commander 
had appointed him. The lord of the 
castle bowed to him as a sign for him 
to begin, but, just as he opened his mouth 


to speak, one of the knights cried out: 
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“The shield! the shield! Sir Roland’s 
shield!” 

Everyone turned and looked at the 
shield which Sir Roland carried on his 
left arm. He himself could see only the 
top of it, and did not know what they 
could mean. But what they saw was a 
golden star of knighthood, shining brightly 
from the center of Sir Roland’s shield. 
There had never been such amazement in 
the castle before. 

Sir Roland knelt before the lord of the 
castle to receive his commands. He still 
did not know why every one was look- 
ing at him so excitedly, and wondered 
if he had in some way done wrong. 

“Speak, Sir Knight,” said the com- 
mander, as soon as he could find his 
voice after his surprise, “‘and tell us all 
that has happened to-day at the castle. 
Have you been attacked) Have any 
giants come hither) Did you fight them 


alone)”’ 
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“No, my Lord,” said Sir Roland. 
“Only one giant has been here, and he 
went away silently when he found he 
could not enter.” 

Then he told all that had happened 
through the day. 

After a little silence the lord of the 
castle spoke. 

““Men make mistakes,’ he said, “but 
our silver shields are never mistaken. 
Sir Roland has fought and won the 
hardest battle of all to-day.” 

Then the others all rose and saluted 
Sir Roland, who was the youngest knight 


that ever carried the golden star. 
Raymond M. Alden 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. In the story, Sir Roland gives food and rest to an 
old beggar woman. 

Find that selection and tell what happened. 

2. The last paragraph on page 69 is a complete thought 
unit. Read it silently and tell what it is about. 

3. Make an outline of the story which will serve as a 
basis for retelling it. 
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FLASH 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


mascot: a person, animal trench: a long narrow 
or thing supposed to ditch in the earth. 
bring good luck. traverse: to cross or pass 
collie: a Scotch sheep dog over. 
with a shaggy coat. regiment: a body of sol- 
hysterical: nervous. diers commanded by a 
colonel. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Many stories have been written about the service 
rendered by dogs during the Great War. The writer has 
named one of them Flash, and tells you of this dog’s fidelity 
and courage. You will be pleased to know that Flash is 
somewhere in America and probably wears a medal for 
distinguished service. 

If you love dogs, you will love him, because he was 
faithful to his friends. You will be sorry for Flash as he 
goes on his dangerous errand, but you will be glad that 
he obeyed orders and did not flinch. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. The reason for Flash’s journey. 
2. The general’s greeting to Flash. 


The American soldiers in France had 


many pets, or mascots. In many instances 
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these mascots were stray dogs who had 
become attached to the soldiers and 
followed them from place to place. Inter- 
esting stories are told of these faithful 
dogs, but the most thrilling one is the 
story of the young collie, Flash, who was 
the pride of the regiment. 

It was during the terrible fight in the 
Argonne Forest that the regiment was cut 
off from its supporting forces. All lines 
of communication had been destroyed. 
It was impossible to telephone for help 
to the supporting column about two 
miles away over the top of a low ridge. 
On every side the regiment was surrounded 
by German foes. It would not be possible 
to hold out much longer, and_ unless 
relief came the regiment was doomed. 
No human being could hope to cross 
that portion of No Man’s Land that lay 
between the regiment and its relief without. 
being riddled with bullets or destroyed 


by shell fire. 
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At last some one suggested that Flash 
be sent out with a message. So a des- 
patch that told of the regiment’s danger 
was written and tied around the neck 
of the dog. The way was pointed out 
to him, and he was then lifted over the 
top of the trench and told to “Go!” 
True to his name he went like a flash. 
He seemed a streak of white and golden 
light as he swept away towards the 
distant ridge, running as gaily and as 
gracefully, as if at play, instead of facing 
death. 

At the sight of him the enemy sharp- 
shooters all along the line began to 
blaze away, but Flash seemed unharmed 
as he sped along, close to the earth, 
clearing shell holes, leaping over groups 
of dead, and running straight as an 
arrow flies toward the ridge where lay 
the supporting columns. Everywhere the 
bullets were spatting the earth, over him, 
before him and behind him, as Flash 
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raced with death to get aid for his friends. 
When he was within a few hundred yards 
of the ridge a cry of disappointment 
went up from the watching, anxious 
regiment. Flash had leaped high in the 
air and had come to the ground in a 
huddled heap. 

But soon the men burst into a hys- 
terical cheer. Flash was up again and on 
his way! Staggering, sprawling, stumbling 
as animals do when they are wounded, 
Flash kept on his journey. The enemy 
sharpshooters continued to pour their 
deluge of bullets over the ground traversed 
by the faithful dog. On he went, straight 
toward his friends with all the speed 
that his mighty will power could give 
to his wounded body. 

Just as Flash came to the top of the 
ridge several bullets must have struck 
him for he collapsed and lay motionless. 

Then once more he moved, and the 


watching regiment could see him outlined 
fas 


against the skyline. He was crawling 
along on his forelegs and dragging his 
helpless body after him. 

And over the ridge he dragged his way 
to the general of the supporting forces. 
The general looked into the beautiful, 
brown eyes of Flash, and said, “‘Good 
boy!” 

Flash licked the general’s hand. Then 
he sank to the ground and rested his 


muzzle on his paws. 
Herman Dressel. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. With books open, list the points of the story in the 
order in which they appear. 

2. Using this same outline, write the story from memory. 

3. Compare your story with the one in the book and 
see what changes you would make in it. 


COSTLY CURIOSITY 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


curiosity (ki ri-6s’i-ti) : de- 
sire to learn what does 
not concern one. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will be interested in the little people spoken of in 
the story, but you may not understand about the oven. 
Would you think that fairies would be sensitive? Did they 
show themselves friendly and good natured? 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. The peasant’s kindness to his visitors. 
2. The description of the “troop of little people.” 


One night, a great many years ago, 
there came to the door of a peasant in 
Switzerland, a troop of little people not 
more than six inches high. They all 
wore long cloaks that reached to the 
ground. They asked the peasant if they 
might not stay over night, and sleep on 
top of the oven. In those days there 
were no stoves, and an oven keeps warm 


long after the fire has gone out. 
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The peasant spoke to his wife, and 
then gave them permission to stay. The 
little troop came marching in and 
climbed to the top of the oven. In the 
morning before the peasants were out of 
bed, the little people went away. 

But in the evening they came back and 
asked permission again to sleep on the 
oven. The next morning, as on the day 
before, they were gone before the peasant 
and his wife were up. 

In this way they came and went all 
spring and summer. One night during 
hay-making time there was a heavy storm. 
The meadows were flooded with water, 
and the poor peasants feared that their 
crop of hay would be swept away. But 
to their surprise they found in the morn- 
ing that the hay had all been carefully 
stored in the barn. 

Other crops were taken care of in the 
same way. ‘The peasants suffered no loss. 


The fairies were making a return for the 
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kindness that had been shown to them. 
But the man and his wife were curious 
to know what kind of feet these little 
people had. They could not see them, 
for they were hidden by their long cloaks. 

One evening the hushand scattered some 
ashes on the doorstep, so as to see the 
footprints. After the little troop had 
passed in, the peasants got a light, and 
looking closely at the marks, they saw 
that the fairies had feet like ducks’ feet. 

The little people left very early the next 
morning, and never returned. Thus by 
their idle curiosity, the peasants lost the 
help and care of the fairies. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES | 


After the recitation, read this story again silently. 
Be ready to tell it to some friend. 
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SOMEBODY’S MOTHER 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


comrade (k6m’rad): an in- throng: a crowd; great 
timate friend; a com- numbers. 
panion. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


You have heard of moral courage, but perhaps you do 
not exactly understand what is meant by it. This poem 
may help you. Try to imagine the scene and what was 
said when the boy went back to his comrades. 

Decide for yourself whether his answer to them is the 


kind a boy ought to give. 
AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Look for the following points: 
1. An act of courtesy and kindness. 
2. The boy’s answer to his companion. 


The woman was old and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day. 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 


Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 
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Down the street with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of school “‘let out,”’ 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 

Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray, 

Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir, 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ 
feet 

Should crowd her down in the slippery 
street. 


At last came one of the merry troop, 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 

He paused beside her and whispered low, 
“TIL help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 

She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 

He guided her trembling feet along, 

Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
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Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 
‘“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
‘To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.” 


And “‘somebody’s mother’ bowed low her 
head, 

In her home that night, and the prayer 
she said 

Was, “God be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son and pride and 


39 
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TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With the books closed answer the first two questions. 

1. Describe ‘“Somebody’s Mother.” 

2. Describe the boy who helped her across the street. 

With the books open answer these questions. 

3. Find the lines that describe the woman. Find the 
lines that describe the boy. 
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EXMOOR STAR 


Early Remembrances of a Pony 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


remembrance: recollec- 
tion: recalling or keep- 
ing in mind. 

guidance (gid’&ins): direc- 
tion, leading. 

precipitous: steep. 


industrious: hard-working. 


foal: a young horse; a colt. 

boggy: full of wet, muddy 
places. 

adventure: a bold under- 
taking. 


cree: a gully full of rocks 
and loose stones. 
moorland: in England 
wasteland covered with 
bushes. 
heather: a small evergreen 
plant, often with rose 
colored flowers. 
bracken: large ferns. 
dappled: spotted. 
persist: to keep on. 
reluctant: unwilling. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


In this story a pony tells you all about his mother, his 
father and himself. What a good time they must have had! 
Think about the stories the mother tells her baby pony. 
Picture to yourself the country where the pony grew up. 
How the pony must have enjoyed the racing, playing and 
frisking under the guidance of the best of teachers, his 


mother. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. The description of the pony. 
2. The lessons which Exmoor Star had to learn. 


I 

A shaggy, curly, woolly coat of sober 
brown, a long shaggy mane that hid my 
face, a long shaggy tail that swept the 
ground; that is what I looked like, [ 
suppose, when a baby. I was an Exmoor 
pony, and most Exmoor ponies that I 
have seen looked like that. 

But I was by no means an ordinary 
pony. The dark stripe down my _ back 
showed that I had good blood in my 
veins. There was not a speck of white 
upon my feet or on my legs; there was 
not a speck of white on my broad fore- 
head; my ears were small and tapering, 
and my shoulder had an_ aristocratic 
slope; my feet were small and pointed. 
Mother said that I was a _ pony of 
which any parent might be proud. 

Though she praised my good looks, she 
never failed to remind me that “Beauty 
is only skin deep;” that “Handsome is 


that handsome does;” and that a truly 
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beautiful pony is one that is obedient, 
good tempered, willing and industrious. 

I was a frisky little fellow, but I was 
anxious to please my dear mother and 
when she talked I would answer her with 
a soft whinny and kiss her, and rub my 
nose against her velvety skin. When I 
was in a fairly sober mood I would 
resolve to do my best to follow her 
advice. 

She was proud of me, and I was equally 
proud of Mother. Many and many a 
time, when I was older, I heard my 
father say that she was the finest mare 
in the Wilverton Stables. 

We,—that is, Father, Mother and I,— 
belonged to Mr. Day, of Wilverton, near 
Exeter, and it was at Wilverton that I 
was born. But in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, I ran wild by my mother’s 
side on Exmoor because of the splendid 
air, and my earliest recollections are of 


the moor itself. There were about twenty 
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ponies with their mothers, and as we all 
kept together it was like a big nursery. 

Perhaps you think that we were lazy 
all day long, and had nothing to do but 
eat and sleep. Not a bit of it! We had 
our daily schooling, but each mother had 
her own ideas of teaching her child. 

My mother would say to me, “‘Attend 
to Mother, sweetheart, and try to do as 
I do. Now then—one, two, three, four— 
lift your foot so, and point your hoofs 
so, and don’t forget to arch your neck.” 
Then I tried to copy her. 

“That is right,’ perhaps she would 
say, “but you are not arching your neck. 
Ah! that is better. Now then, attend 
again! One, two, three, four!’ 

Tt attended as long as I could and 
then I frisked, and mother could not 
help smiling. She knew well enough that 
a young foal cannot be quiet for long 
and she knew well enough that I 


did not mean to be naughty. She 
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would say, ““Now we will have a change. 
Come along, sweetheart, we will race 
down this cree and up the other side, 
and see which will get there first. My 


legs are stronger than yours, so you shall 
start from yonder stone, and I will start 
from this to make it fair. I shall count 
three, and then at the word “‘off’’—-off 
we go. Are you ready? Yes) ‘One, two, 


three—off!”’ 
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Down we _ galloped  pell-mell, _helter- 
skelter, faster than the wind, scattering 
the stones right and left. Down the cree, 
and up the other side, and both reached 
the top together. “Well done, sweet- 
heart!” said Mother, “‘you will soon be 
able to run as fast as I!’ When Mother 
praised me like that I tossed my head 
and mane and cried, “Hurrah! Such 
races were the jolliest fun imaginable. 

As we ponies grew older and stronger 
we often had racing matches together. 
Sometimes we galloped full speed around 
the foot of old Dunkery Beacon, the 
highest of the Exmoor Hills. Often on 
our rambles we came upon the _ pretty 
red deer, whinnied, “How d’ye do,” and 
were off again like a shot. Often we saw 
the wild sheep with their curved horns— 
the sheep were famous climbers—and said, 
“How dye do,’ to them. Often, how- 
ever, there was nothing to see but the 


wide moorland covered with heather and 
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bracken, blackberry bushes and _ yellow 
roses. 


II 


Once I had a great adventure! It was 
August, and one morning I was out by 
myself when I heard in the distance the 
baying of hounds. I knew that dogs 
and men ran after the deer, because 
Mother had told me so, but I had never 
seen a hunt. 

Soon my sharp ears caught the patter 
of hoofs, and there came by a beautiful 
dappled mother deer or hind, and a 
little fawn scampered by her side. The 
fawn was tired and could not keep up 
with its mother’s long strides. The 
mother deer looked round, scented the 
dogs, and knew that she was_ being 
overtaken. She said quickly to her child, 
“Stay here, my darling, till Mother 
comes back.”’ 


Then butting her little one with her 
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head, she tossed it into a thicket of tall 
bracken, where it was completely hidden. 
Having done this she set off running as 
fast as she could, at right angles to the 
course she had been following. By and 
by, the dogs came along, sniffing as they 
went, and when they came to where the 
mother deer had stopped, they turned 
off at right angles, and never noticed the 
little fawn. 

Behind the dogs came the hunters in 
their scarlet coats, but [ did not wait 
any longer. I hurried back to Mother 
and told her my adventure; “Mother,” 
I said, ‘‘will the deer find her child when 
she comes back?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mother, “she is sure 
to do that.” 

“If the mother forgets where she hid 
her child, what would happen?” I asked. 

Mother smiled. ‘Trust a mother to 
find her child! Don’t worry yourself 


about that!’ 
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“But,” I persisted, “‘a deer has to be 
very clever to escape, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Mother. ‘Sometimes, 
too, the chase is very exciting. A stag 
was once chased by the dogs from early 
morning till late in the afternoon, but 
he ran so fast, and dodged so cleverly, 
that. they had not been able to overtake 
him. Poor fellow! His breath grew 
shorter and shorter, his legs trembled 
beneath him, his tongue was parched 
with thirst. He said to himself, ‘I am 
so tired, I can run no farther. What 
shall I do?’ ” 

“Then he remembered that in a stream 
close by there was a deep pool. ‘It is 
my only chance.’ he said, ‘I will go there 
and hide, perhaps the dogs will not find 
me!” 

‘He soon reached the pool and plunged 
into the water. Oh, how cool and refresh- 
ing it felt to his weary limbs! He was 


only just in time, for the dogs almost 
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immediately came up. They sniffed about 
with their noses to the ground, and 
barked to each other, “He entered the 
water just here. We'll soon catch him!’ 
But though they searched the stream and 
the banks, the stag was nowhere to 
be seen!” 

“Oh, Mother!” I cried, trembling with 
excitement, “do you know where he was)” 

“Yes, sweetheart. Where the pool was 
deepest an elder tree overhung the bank. 
There, under the shadow of the spreading 
branches, the stag was crouching. His 
legs, his body, and his head were under 
water; only the tip of his nose showed 
above the surface. He could breathe 
without being seen.” 

‘Mother, what a clever stag! But, tell 
me quickly, did they find him)?” 

“No. Sometimes the dogs seemed to 
be close to him, and he lay trembling, 
fearing each moment that he would be 


discovered. He could hear the huntsmen 
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talking about him. They said, ‘It is 
very remarkable. What can have become 
of the stag?’ As they could not find 
him they went home.” 

‘And then, Mother?” 

“Then, when the stag thought it quite 
safe to leave his hiding place, he went 
home too. You can imagine how eagerly 
his wife and little ones listened to the 
story of his adventures, and how glad 
they were that he had returned to them 
safe and sound.” 

I was so pleased that I stamped my 
hoofs and kissed my mother to show my 
pleasure. “Hurrah! Well done, stag!’ I 
said. 

Ill 

When I was older I made the acquaint- 
ance of a hunting horse, and from him 
I heard all about fox-hunting. I must 
not stop to tell you now, because I have 
more to say first with regard to 


Exmoor. 
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Exmoor is close to the Bristol Channel, 
and sometimes a mist blows in from the 
Atlantic and completely hides the land. 
When |this happened we could not see a 
yard before us; we had to smell our way. | 
Ugh! How cold it was! We often shivered 
in spite of our thick, shaggy coats, for 
there was little shelter to be found. The 
mist would frequently last day after day, 
only parting occasionally, to give us a 
brief glimpse of the distant hills. 

At any time one needs to exercise a 
good deal of caution in crossing Exmoor, 
for the ground in parts is soft and boggy. 
Even in clear weather it is not always 
easy to see a bog, while a mist hides it 
completely. In point of danger, heavy 
and continuous rain is, perhaps, worse 
than the mist, because it makes the 
ground more spongy. 

The worst bog in Exmoor is soft 
enough and deep enough to swallow a 


man on horseback! My companions and 
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I could patter over it easily, because 
here and there the ground was hard, and 
our mothers had taught us how to pick 
out the safe spots, but disastrous results 
are likely to attend any stranger who 
accidentally or recklessly attempts to 
cross that terrible place. | 

One day, after a fortnight of pouring 
rain, | chanced to be on this part of the 
moor when two horsemen came along. | 
heard one rider say to the other, “Hello! 
this looks lke boggy ground, we had 
better be careful!” 

Of course, when I heard him say that, 
I knew that the men were complete 
strangers to Exmoor, and I wanted to 
warn them. So I whinnied, and said as 
plainly as I could, “Stop, stop! Don’t 
attempt to go there, it’s dangerous!” 

I suppose they did not understand me, 
for they paid no heed. The horse, how- 
ever, understood, and was unwilling to go 


on, but his rider urged him forward, and 
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he reluctantly obeyed. “‘It is all right,” 
said the man. ‘Follow me!’ 

Hardly had he said the words, when 
his horse began to flounder, then its 
forelegs sank into a deep hole, and the 
rider was shot head first into the bog. 
He struggled desperately, and so did the 
horse, and the horse screamed with fright. 

The other man was so close behind 
him that the hoofs of his horse 
squelched and spattered water. By a 
tremendous effort he seized his friend 
just in the nick of time and _ pulled 
him back, while the horse, like a clever 
beast, lay on its back and rolled over 
and over until it reached firm ground. 
It was indeed a narrow escape! 

IV 

Besides showing us how to pick our 
way over boggy ground, our mothers 
taught us how to be sure-footed on slippery 
rocks and stones. We could not have 


had a better ‘practicing ground than the 
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crees so common to the moorland. A 
cree is a precipitous gully full of shelving 
rocks and loose stones. Crees are fear- 
some places to look at, yet with constant 
practice, and under skilful guidance, we 
learned to race down them, and _ neither 
slipped nor stumbled. 

Thus we were constantly learning, and 
our characters were being gradually formed. 
To be sure-footed and trustworthy is 
considered one of the best points of an 
Exmoor pony. Other good points are 
health, strength and endurance, and what 
could help to make us strong and sturdy, 
long-winded and enduring, better than our 
daily exercises, and our life in the pure 
bracing air of Exmoor. Of course lessons, 
however good the teacher, are not much 
use unless one minds the golden rule: 


In learning, pay attention, do your best; 
Put duty first, and you may leave the rest. 
Work, ponies, work; then play, ponies, play, 
That is the way to be happy and gay. 
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T cannot tell you what Exmoor is like 
in winter, for late in the autumn some 
men came and took mother and me and 
our friends down to the comfortable farm 
at Wilverton. There I saw a great deal 
of my father, and from him I learned 
much. He knew the world, for he had 
traveled in foreign parts. He was an 
Arabian, and when he grew up, he crossed 
the wide ocean and came to Devonshire. 

I was eager to know his history, so 
at the first opportunity I said, “Father, 
tell me everything about yourself and 
Arabia.” 

Father smiled, and said—but that 
IT will tell you in the next chapter. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


Can you answer the first two questions without referring 
to your book? 

1. How did the mother deer protect her little fawn? 

2. What is the “golden rule” for ponies? 

3. Find the section of the story which tells of Exmoor 
Star’s daily schooling and tell about it. 
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My Father Tells of His Life in Arabia 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


accomplishment: skill in sheik: the head of an Arab 
something worth while. family or tribe. 

admiration: wonder with herb: a plant used for 
pleasure and delight. medicine. 

fatigue (fa-tég’): weari- hoist: to lift or raise. 
ness. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


In this chapter Exmoor Star’s father tells about his home 
country, how he was cared for and his life with his master’s 
family. He surprises Star with his accomplishments. You 
will be interested in the wonderful stories the father tells. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 

1. Description of Arabia. 

2. The care the Arabs give their horses. 

3. The cities which this Arabian horse visited. 


I 


“So you wonder what Arabia is like 
do you?” said my father. “Well, how 
can I best’ describe it? Let me think. 
You know that the sea below Exmoor 
flows in some places over yellow sands 


that are perfectly smooth and level)” 
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“Oh, yes, Father,’ I said; “is Arabia 
hike that?” 

“Yes, something like that. But perhaps 
you will have a better idea if you try to 
imagine what Exmoor would be like if it 
were all sand instead of grass, with no 
river or stream or pool to be seen, and 
maybe not a drop of water for miles 
and miles.” 

“No water!’ I cried. “It must be a 
strange country.’ 

Yes, it consists mainly of deserts; only 
here and there, where there is a little 
water, there are a few green spots called 
oases. Arabia is much warmer than 
England. The sun shines all day long, 
and the sky is blue and without a cloud. 
The Arabs are brown in color and their 
eyes are black. They wear long flowing 
robes with a girdle around the waist; 
around their head they wear a long piece 

of cloth for a turban. In England 


people live in big houses, with many 
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doors and windows. The Arabs dwell in 
canvas tents, and sleep on the ground.”’ 

“Tt sounds very strange,’ I said; “but 
I am more interested in the ponies. Do 
they sleep on the ground, or in little 
boxes as we do here?”’ 

“On the ground,” said Father. “I 
belonged,” he continued, “‘to a chief, or 
sheik, as he is called, named Nabee, and 
was treated just like one of the family, 
for the care the Arabs take of their horses 
is astonishing.” 

“How do you mean?” I said. 

“Well,” said my Father, ‘“‘soon after I 
was born I was given two or three eggs ~ 
to eat, and my hoofs were rubbed with 
salt and desert herbs in order to make 
them hard. My ears were tied together 
with string so that they might grow 
straight, and every day my mane and 
tail were carefully washed. When I was 
six months old I was given sometimes 


cows milk, sometimes ewe’s milk, and 
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sometimes camel’s milk, so that my coat 
might become smooth and glossy. I lived 
in my master’s tent with the family. 
The children and I were great friends. 
We played together, and they gave me 
cakes made of flour and milk and dates. 
They kissed and fondled me as the family 
pet, and I was as happy as the day was 
long. By and by my master tested me, 
to see if I was a well-formed horse.” 

‘“How did he do that, Father)” 

“He made me stand upright on. all 
four legs and drink from a stream that 
was on the same level as the ground.” 

“How could he tell from that, Father, 
that you were well-formed?” said I. 

“T drank the water without bending 
my knees; for if I had been badly 
formed I should have bent my _ knees 
in drinking.”’ 

When I heard that, I could not help 
looking at my own legs, and Father 


laughed. 
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“T was wondering,’ I said, “if I could 
drink without bending my knees.” 

“T guessed as much,” said my father. 
“T think you could, but you can easily 
try when an opportunity occurs!” 

“Well, Father, please go on.” 

“T was taught, he continued, “to do 
many things that are necessary for a 
pony’s education in Arabia. One of the 
first things I learned was to do this.” 

So saying, Father reared upright, and 
solemnly walked about on his hind legs, 
to my great astonishment and admiration. 

“After I could do this well, I was 
taught this.” So saying, he leaped into 
the air, all four feet leaving the ground 
at the same moment. 

“When I did this easily,” said he, “I 
had to jump with my. master on my 
back. As I leaped, he threw his long 
gun into the air, and caught it again 
before my feet touched the ground.” 


‘“Wonderful!’’ I cried. 
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“And here was another thing I learned 

to do with my master on my_ back.” 
And Father gradually bent his fore-legs 
until he knelt gracefully upon the 
ground. 
I had no idea that my father was so 
accomplished, and felt very proud of him. 
“Does Mother know how clever you are?” 
IT said. 

At that he laughed. “I really don’t 
know,” he said. | 

Then he continued: ‘When I was two 
years old, my master put a bit into my 
mouth, and said to me, ‘Now I am going 
to prove you, to see if you are a worthy 
son of a worthy father and grandfather; 
so mind you do your very best.’ 

“Then he sprang lightly upon my back, 
and away he went, like the wind. For 
several hours we kept on at top speed 
over the desert sands without once stop- 


ping. Suddenly a river appeared before 
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us. Still my master urged me forward, 
and so I plunged in. There was a very 
strong current, and it was very hard 
work to swim against it, but at length 
I managed to reach the other side of the 
river, 

“There the sheik got off and made me 
take a long drink. Then he kissed, and 
stroked, and fondled me, and called me 
his ‘treasure. I had done well, so you 
may think I was very. pleased.” 

“And after that, Father?” I said, eager 
to hear more. 

“Some time after that I was taken to 
hunt the ostrich.” 

“Ostrich)” I asked. “Is that like a 
red deer)” 

Father smiled. “No,” he said, ‘an 
ostrich is a big bird.” 

“Bigger than an owl)” said I, for that 
was the largest bird I knew. 

“Aye,” said Father, “bigger than twenty 


owls rolled into one. Its legs are 
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uncommonly long, and 11 runs with great 
swiftness, using its wings as well as its 
legs. It is one of the birds that cannot 
flys 
“And did you catch him, Father?” 
“Yes. When we first saw the ostrich 


it was on the sandy plain, but when it 


saw us it scurried off at full speed towards 
the distant hills, hoping to escape. Fast 
as it ran, we were there first; so the ostrich 
turned and fled in another direction, 
until at length it was so tired that it 
could go no further, .and was easily 
caught. My master was very pleased, for 
a horse must be exceedingly swift to run 


down an ostrich as I had done.”’ 
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“Father,” I said, “have you had any 
great adventures?” I was thinking of 
the two horsemen and the Exmoor bog, 
my own exciting adventure. 

“Yes, I have had a great many in my 
time,” said Father. 

“What was the very greatest?” I 
asked eagerly. 

My father considered, then he said: “‘T 
hardly know, but here is one. There was 
a man of another tribe of Arabs, and his 
name was Daher. He had heard a great 
deal about me, and was very anxious 
indeed to own me. He offered my master 
in exchange for me as many as _ twelve 
camels and two hundred and fifty sheep. 
Though this was a very tempting offer, 
my master would not part with me.” 

“T don’t wonder at that!’ said I. 
“But, Father, you spoke of sheep and 
camels. I know what sheep are, because 
I have seen them on Exmoor. What is 


a camel)”’ 
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“An animal,’ said Father, ‘with a 
hump on its back. It has a kind of 
deep pocket inside it, which will hold a 
great deal of water. When the camel is 
thirsty, it can draw out the water from 
the bag. For this reason, and because 
it can walk easily on sand with a heavy 
load on its back, and because it is very 
patiert and enduring, the camel is of the 
very greatest use to the Arabs.” 

“T see,’ said I, “and then what hap- 
pened, Father)” 

““Well, when Daher found he could not 
get me by fair means, he determined to 
steal me. In order that he should not 
be known, he disguised himself. He made 
his face much darker by staining it with 
the juice of herbs; he tied up his legs, so 
that he might appear to be lame, and he 
dressed himself in rags like a_ beggar. 
Then he lay down by the side of the 
road where my master and I would pass, 


and waited. As soon as he saw us he 
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began to cry pitifully for help. My 
master felt so sorry that he told him 
to get up on the horse and he would 
then take him to his tent and feed and 
care for him. The pretended cripple 
said, ‘I thank you with all my heart, 
but, alas, I can not get up without 
help.’ ”’ 

“Then my master dismounted, and with 
a great deal of trouble, managed to hoist 
the man on my back. No sooner was 
he firmly seated than off he dashed, 
shouting to my master, ‘I am Daher, 
and your horse is now mine!’ ”’ 

“Stop! stop! cried my master, ‘and 
hear first what I have to say.” So 
Daher stopped, ““‘You now have my 
horse, but I beg of you not to let anyone 
know how you got him.’ ” 

“And why should I not?’ said Daher. 
‘Because,’ replied my master, ‘some other 
person really poor and afflicted might be 


left without any help. Ii you tell the 
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tale, then no one will do a single act of 
kindness for fear of being cheated like 
me. Upon hearing these words, Daher 
was filled with shame. ‘I see now that 
I have done a very wrong thing, and I 
am sorry for it.’ So saying, he got off 
my back, and led me to my master.” 

mhiow vlad sam. Bather;’’jsaidrul: 
“that all turned out well in the end. 
But do go on and tell me more.”’ 


il 

Father considered; “Well,” he said, 
“here is another adventure which shows 
how much an Arab thinks of the color 
of his horse, and of how his horse is 
fed. I was once far away from home 
with my master and his three sons, who 
were fighting against another tribe. It 
chanced that a large number of the 
enemy came upon us unawares, and we 
had to flee for our lives. I carried the 


master. The country in which we were 
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was hilly, and so we kept as much as 
possible in the shade.”’ ; 
“By and by the sheik called to his 
eldest son, ‘Look behind you, and _ tell 
me what horses you see in the front of 
the enemy. So his son looked, and 
replied ‘White horses.’ ” | . 
“That is well, said his father, “Let 
us make for the sunny side, and they 
will soon be exhausted.’ He knew that 
white horses easily tire if exposed to great 
heat. After we had gone some distance 
further, the sheik called to his second 
son, ‘Look over your shoulder, and _ tell 
me what horses you see in the front of 
the enemy.’ The second son looked and 
replied, ‘Black horses.’ ”’ | 
“That is right,’ said. his fathers) “Let 
us make for yonder stony ground and 
then we have no need to be afraid, for 
black horses are like the negroes of the 
desert, who cannot walk barefoot over 


stones.’ Again we went on, and after a 
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time the master called to his third son, 
‘Look back, and say what horses you can 
see in the front of the enemy.’ ” 

“He replied, ‘I see dark chestnuts and 
dark bays.’ ”’ 

“In that case, ride fast, my children!’ 
cried the sheik. “Now might we be over- 
taken had we not fed our horses upon 
barley all the summer through.’ Away 
we raced, faster than before, and sure 
enough, outran the enemy.”’ 

“T wonder,” said I, “why the color of 
a horse seems to matter?” 

“I do not know,” said Father, “‘but I 
believe it is true that dark bay and 
brown horses are the best: 


“If a horse has one white stocking—buy ; 
If a horse has two—be very shy; 
-If a horse has four—then pass it by.” 


“And as to a feed of barley, there is 
nothing like it. My master was right 


there; though sometimes, before going 
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on a long journey, I have been given 
roasted meat, that I might better bear 
fatigue.” 

“As you were so happy and well cared 
for, how was it,” said I, “that you left 
Arabia?’ 

Father sighed. “‘My kind master died 
very suddenly,” he replied, “and I was 
sold to an English chief. I had to say 
‘Good-bye’ to my old home, and follow 
my new master to Mecca, the “Mother 
of Towns’, as the Arabs: call it. There, 
for the first time, I saw houses built of 
stone. From Mecca | was taken to 
Yedda, a busy town, where the buildings 
are all white. Here I had my first glimpse 
of the great salt water, for Yedda is a 
port on the Red Sea. From there I 
sailed in a native vessel to Suez, and 
then went by train to Port Said. Here 
I was put on board a very large steamer, 
and the manner of doing it, I expect, you 


would have thought quite an adventure.”’ 
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As he said this, Father had a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

“First of all, I had a bandage tied 
over my eyes, and then entered a little 
box, that was just big enough to hold 
me. I wondered what was going to 
happen, when up—up in the air I went, 
hoisted by a crane. Then suddenly I 
seemed to drop—it made me feel quite 
giddy and queer—down—down. Then the 
bandage was taken off, and I found 
myself on the deck of a vessel!” 

“Oh, weren’t you dreadfully frightened)” 
1 said. 

“Well, I must confess that 1 felt a 
little nervous; however I was quite safe. 
From Port Said I sailed to London, and 
there I was bought by Mr. Day, and 
came to live at Wilverton.”’ 

“They must have thought a great deal 
of you,” I said, “‘to have paid so much 
and brought you so far!’ 


“Yes, but many people consider Arab 
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horses to be the very best in the world, 
and are willing to pay a large sum for 
what they consider a first-rate animal.” 

“And now that I have told you some- 
thing about myself and Arabia, I have 
just a word of advice to give you in 
conclusion. Don’t disgrace your father. 
Be obedient, good tempered, willing and 
industrious, and always do your very 
best. You will not have your parents 
always with you, but before very long 
will have to make your own way in 
the world.” 

Here our talk ended. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


See if you can answer Questions 1 and 2 without referring 
to the book. 

1. What is the test for a well-formed pony? 

2. What advice did Exmoor Star’s father give to him? 
Write it in your own words, then open your books and 
copy it. 

3. Find the paragraph in the story that gives most 
accurate information concerning Arabia, and read it aloud. 


Its 


Breaking-In 
WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


paddock: a _ small field rreassure: to give back 
where horses are exer- courage. 
cised. whinny: the usual call of 


intelligent: clever; being a horse. 


able to learn readily. 


— BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Exmoor Star is taken away from his parents and sold to 
a new master whom he soon loves; The training for his 
work now begins. You will be interested to learn how 
patiently and carefully a good master “‘breaks in” a horse. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. Mr. Bryce’s treatment of Exmoor Star. 
2. Exmoor Star’s feeling about Mr. Bryce. 


I 
On the morning of the next day I was 
in the paddock, when to my surprise I 
noticed Mr. Bryce, my new master. He 
was standing quite still, not paying any 
attention to me, and so I took the 
opportunity to have a good look at him. 
He was a middle-aged man, with a 
nice, kind face; he had nothing in his 


hands, but over one of his arms there 
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hung a rope, and two or three straps. 
By and by he took a few steps very 
slowly in my direction. At first I was 
prepared to run, but when I saw that 
he did not move his arms or hands, and 
seemed so gentle, I felt reassured. 


After a time, he came quite close to 
my side. I sniffed at him, and he very 
quietly put his hand on my neck, and 
stroked and patted me, and said _pleas- 
antly: “So ho, my beauty! Gently, old 
boy!” 

It felt very pleasant, indeed, for who 
does not like to be petted? 


Gradually he drew me towards him; 
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again I sniffed at him, and made a step 
in his direction. I wondered why he 
pulled my head, and then it struck me 
that perhaps he wanted me to follow 
him. I did so. Thus we began to under- 
stand each other. I liked him already, 
and I think he liked me. 

We walked up and down together in 
the same quiet manner for some time. 
‘My master kept talking to me, and 
showed me the rope and straps that 
hung on his arm. So, to please him, I 
looked carefully at them, and sniffed at 
them; there was certainly no harm in them. 

After again stroking and patting me, 
he went away; but I followed him to the 
gate of the paddock, and whinnied after 
him, “I like you very much; come soon 
and see me again.”’ 

On hearing my voice he turned, and 
smiled as if he understood. 

Sure enough, in the afternoon he came 


again to see me. He stroked my head 
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and neck, and patted me; and again he 
showed me his straps and let me smell 
them. Then he stroked my chest and 
my legs, which was most soothing and 
pleasant. I guessed that he wanted me 
to lift my foot, so I drew up the one 
that was nearest to him, when he slipped 
one of the straps over it somehow, and 
fastened the strap to my knee, and then 
T found that I could only hobble along 
on three legs. It really was queer! 

My master fastened another strap to 
my other knee, and by and by, as I 
lifted the one fore-leg that was free, the 
foot of that leg was somehow caught up 
too, and then the strangest thing hap- 
pened. As I had nothing whatever now 
to stand on in front, down I went on 
my knees! It did not hurt me, you 
know, the least bit, but I was astonished, 
and then my master happened to lean 
against me gently, and over I rolled on 


my side. This was still more astonishing. 
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{ seemed to have lost the use of my 
limbs. I tried to rise, but could not. 
Then I felt a little afraid, and made 
desperate efforts to regain my feet, but 
I only tired myself uselessly, and the next 
time that I rolled over, Mr. Bryce came 
and sat on me. 

“Well,” I thought to myself, “you 
must be an uncommonly strong and 
clever man. You seem to be able to do 
what you like with me. What you do 
is decidedly odd, but at the same time 
I like to be patted and fondled.” Then 
and there I made the very wise resolve 
to do just what my master wanted. 


II 
The next day, when he came into the 
paddock and held out his hand and 
called me, I ran to him at once, and 
besides being stroked and patted, I was 
rewarded with a lump of sugar, so I 


knew that I: had pleased him. 
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Every day my master came in the 
morning and afternoon to see me, and 
he stayed with me about half an hour. 
He always talked pleasantly to me, and 
we soon became acquainted. Once he 
brought with him a short piece of polished 
steel to show me. “There,” he said; 
“that is what is called a bit. Take a 
good look at it, and smell it.” 

I did so. 

“Now,” he said “you shall have it in 
your mouth.” Then he warmed it a 
little, and pushed it between my teeth. 

“Not very nice, eh?” said he. ‘Never 
mind, you will soon get used to it.”’ 

Another time he brought me something 
made of leather. ‘““This,” he said, “is for 
you to wear around your neck. But 
examine it carefully for yourself.”’ 

So I felt it with my nose and smelled 
it, and when my master thought I saw 
that there was nothing harmful in it, he 


slipped it over my head and on my neck. 
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It felt a little awkward, but it was softly 
padded, and so did not hurt me in the 
least. 

When I was quite used to my halter, 
my master showed me a large flattish 
piece of leather. ““This is called a saddle,”’ 
he said. 

After I had examined it to my satis- 
faction, he rested’ it on my back, and 
he put it on again in the afternoon. 
The next day he fastened it on with a 
strap, which came under my middle. We 
got on famously together, because he 
always chatted to me and_ explained 
things to me. : 

One day, when he had saddled and 
bridled me, he said, “Now, old boy, I 
want you to give me a ride.” 

So after again patting and _ stroking 
me, he got on my back, to my great 
surprise, and I carried him around the 
paddock. I did feel proud! 


Just about this time, I heard him 
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remark to Tom, the stableman, “He is 
as good-tempered, affectionate, and intelli- 
gent a pony as I have ever handled, and 
he is well broken in now!” 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Which do you think is more effective in dealing with 
horses—kindness or the whip? Give your reasons. 

2. Find the paragraph in the selection in which Mr. 
Bryce gives his opinion of the pony, and tell his opinion. 

3. The first two paragraphs of Part I are a complete 
thought unit. Read them silently and discuss them orally. 


Change of Masters 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


securely: safely; firmly. professional: one who has 
sensible: wise; intelligent. been taught or trained in 
farthing: a small English sports or work, for pay. 
coin; a fourth of a penny. guinea (gin’i): an English 
information: knowledge gold coin. 
given. appreciate (-pré’shi-at): 
' to value. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Here we read of several tricks of Star’s which prove that 
he is intelligent. He goes to an interesting place where you, 
too, like to go. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Watch carefully for the following points: 

1. The price of Exmoor Star. 

2. Mr. Jinniver’s way of training animals. 
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“Hello, old fellow! What has become 
of youd I want you!” 

I started and cried, ‘There is the 
master calling me!”’ 

I ran to the gate, pushed up the latch 
with my nose, pulled the gate towards 
me with my hoof, and managed to squeeze 
through. Then I ran to my _ master. 
‘Here I am,” I whinnied. 

My master patted me and gave me a 
lump of sugar. Then he turned to a 
man by his side and said, ““This is the 
pony that Tom told you about. It seems 
that he has opened the gate more than 
once, though Tom assures me that he 
always fastens it securely. You see the 
gate is kept closed by a bolt on this 
side and a latch on the other side. The 
pony must have pushed back the bolt on 
this side with his nose or his hoof, and 
got the horse on the other side to raise 
the latch while he pushed. Then he slipped 


through, and the gate swung to behind him.” 
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“It looks like it,’ said the stranger, 
“for when we entered the paddock just 
now the gate was fastened.” 

‘Yet the pony came when I called, so 
that he must have raised the latch and 
opened the gate. He is a beauty, and as 
sensible as a judge. His father was an 
Arabian, his mother an Exmoor, so that 
he has an excellent pedigree. I believe that 
there is money in that pony, Mr. Jinniver.” 

“Well, there may be, but then again 
there may not. The circus is a risky 
business, but I am prepared to take a 
little extra risk here, for I’ve taken a 
fancy to him. Let me see his paces.”’ 

So Tom was called, and he trotted me 
up and down and showed me off. And 
then the stranger, Mr. Jinniver, came 
and patted me and stroked me. He 
felt me all over, he examined my 
teeth, and all the while he talked 
pleasantly to me. “How would you 


like to be a_ professional)” he said. 
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As [I did not understand in the least 
what he was talking about, I rubbed my 
nose silently against his sleeve, for I liked 
him already. Having satisfied himself 
apparently as far as possible, he turned 
to Mr. Bryce; ‘““What is your price?’’ he 
asked. 

“I want twenty-five guineas,” said my 
master, “‘and I won’t take a farthing less. 
I warrant him sound, of course, in wind 
and limb.” 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Jinniver. “I'll 
take him and see if I can make a ‘star’ 
of him.” 

What did he mean? 

“Well,” said Mr. Bryce, “he is un- 
doubtedly clever and intelligent, good- 
tempered, and willing, and I would not 
part with him unless I felt sure that he 
would be in good hands.” 

“TI quite appreciate your remarks,” 
replied Mr. Jinniver; “I have had a far 


larger experience than most men in the 
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training of all sorts of animals, and the 
longer I live the surer I am that patience 
and kind treatment will always accomplish 
far more than harsh words and the whip.”’ 

Later in the day Mr. Bryce said, ““Tom, 
you know where Jinniver’s Theater is?”’ 
“Yes sir,’ said Tom, with a grin. 

‘Well, I want you to take the pony 
over there in the morning. I said he 
should be there before many people were 
about, so you had better start not later 
than half past six, and deliver him into 
Mr. Jinniver’s own hands.”’ 

“All right, sir,” said Tom, “‘it shall be 
done.” 

So early the next morning I| left my 
kind master and set out to try my 
fortune as a circus pony, and_ perhaps 
become a “‘star,’ whatever that might be. 

As we went along I wondered what a 
circus was like. It was no use, of course. 
for me to ask Tom, as he would not 


understand me. I believed that all sorts 
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of animals performed there, but that was 
the extent of my information. Patience! 
I should soon know. 

It was a place of very great importance, 
if one might judge from the large area of 
ground which it covered. There were 
various buildings connected with it, but 
the great round theatre itself was the 
principal one. On-it was painted in great 
staring letters: 


JINNIVER’S 


The walls were covered with wonderful 
. colored pictures showing deeds of daring 
by men and women and animals, and 
there were all sorts of notices to the 
public, each one headed: 


JINNIVER’S WORLD-RENOW NED 
CIRCUS 


Tom did not stop to read them, but 
went straight to the back entrance and 


asked for Mr. Jinniver. 
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TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With books closed see if you can answer these questions: 

1. How did Exmoor Star open the gate? 

2. Exmoor Star did not understand what it meant to 
become a star. See if you can explain it. 


I Join A Circus 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


conceal: to hide. 

piebald: having patches 
of different colors; black 
and white, or brown and 
white. 

triumphal: in honor of a 

_ triumph. 


trapeze: a swinging bar 
suspended by a rope at 
each end. 

favorite: one 
above others. 

chariot: a stately vehicle 
or wagon. 


preferred 


sceptre: a_ staff carried 
by a ruler as a sign of 
authority. 


emphatically: earnestly. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will learn more about a circus as you read this 
chapter. Star tells how tricks are taught to horses. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following point: 
1. The way in which Exmoor Star was taught to kiss. 


I 
That very morning my training com- 
menced, and, as the training of a_per- 


forming pony is very different from being 
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-“broken in,” I will tell you a little of 
how it is done. My new instruction was 
the more interesting to me _ because it 
reminded me of my father’s accomplish- 
ments as taught him by the Arabs. 

Here are some of my tricks: I learned 
to be driven without any reins; at the 
word of command, to lie down, to sit up, 
to walk upon my hind legs; to bow, or 
say ‘‘yes;’ to shake my head, or say 
“no; to kiss and lick my master; to roll 
over, and to “laugh.” I learned how to 
pick up a handkerchief, how to stand on 
a box, how to beat a drum and ring a 
bell. 

Now I was taught to “kiss” in this 
way; horses, I dare say you know, are 
fond of salt, so my master would put a 
little salt on his cheek or on his lips, 
and hold out his face towards me. I saw 
and smelled the salt, and licked it off. ° 
After I had done this a great number 


of times my master held his face toward 
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me without any salt on it, until I 
understood that I was to lick or “‘kiss” 
him, and when I guessed correctly and 
did right, I was always rewarded with 
a. lump) of ...sugarjiverheauacasro eee 
something else that I liked. Now there, 
you see, the intelligence of the pony 
comes in; a clever animal wili soon get 
to understand what is required of him, 
whereas a stupid one never will. 

The handkerchief trick is taught in this 
way: my master approached me, carrying 
a clean white handkerchief. Passing his 
right hand under my chin, he caught 
hold of my nose from the other side to 
steady me, then with his left hand he 
pressed the handkerchief between my teeth, 
making me hold it by shutting my jaws 
together. If I dropped the handkerchief 
he lightly struck my teeth together ta 
‘show me that [ had done wrong. So he 
kept offering me the handkerchief until I 


Jearned to take it between my teeth. 
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After this my master held the hand- 
-kerchief towards me on the point of a 
stick, while at the same time he gently 
pricked me on the breast with a pin 
which he had concealed in his hand. 
When I felt the prick I made a grab at 
the handkerchief and caught it in my 
mouth. 7 

This was repeated a number of times, 
and the handkerchief was gradually held 
lower and lower until at length I had 
learned to pick it up off the floor. 

It took a good many weeks before I 
was fairly perfect in these various tricks, 
and until I was perfect I was not allowed 
to perform in public. I was often in the 
theater, however, when performances were 
' given, so that I might become accustomed 
to the sight and sound of a large crowd 
of people. 

Il 
There were a number of ponies employed 


by Mr. Jinniver. Twelve were piebalds; 
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it was their duty to draw the Triumphal 
Car in the procession that paraded the 
streets every afternoon wherever we went. 

The Queen of the Triumphal Car was — 
“Fifine.”’ She was very beautiful and very 
clever, and she sat high up on a golden 
throne with a sceptre in her hand. The 
giant Magog and the dwarf Mustard-Seed 
were her attendants. 

The procession was headed by a band, 
the musicians being sixteen wild Indians 
in their war-paint. Behind them marched 
two camels, behind them two ostriches, 
behind them two elephants, and then came 
the Triumphal Car with Queen Fifine. 

In the circus a number of trained ponies 
were used. They cantered round the ring 
while four ladies dressed as fairies rode 
upon their backs. Sometimes the riders 
balanced themselves on one toe, sometimes 
they rode two ponies at once, sometimes 
they danced, or jumped .through paper 


hoops held out by the clown. 
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Queen Fifine was very clever in walking 
on the tight rope, and she performed most 
daring feats on the trapeze. Several times 
she had seen me training, and one day 
she said to Mr. Jinniver, “That is a 
beautiful pony. I should like to have 
him, may J)” 

“All right.” said he, “you shall bring 
him out!’ 

So after that she helped teach me 
tricks, and we grew quite fond of 
each other. 

One day Mr. Jinniver said to Fifine, 
“Have you thought of a name for your 
favorite?’ “‘No,” replied the Queen, “‘but 
he will need to have one. Let me see! 
Ah, I have it! He is going to be a ‘star’ 
pony—call him the ‘Exmoor Star.’ ”’ 

My first performance in public was a 
great success. The Queen drove me in 
her chariot without the use of reins. 
When she asked me if I would not prefer 


to leave Jinniver’s, I emphatically shook 
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my head. When she said, “You are a 
very clever pony, aren't you)” I nodded, 
“Yes, indeed I am!’ When she said, 
“Whom do you love best in the world)” 
I gave her a kiss. We played see-saw 
together, and I went through all the other 
tricks without a mistake. When _ the 
people clapped and cried, ““‘Bravo, Exmoor 
Star,” I laughed, and then the applause 
was tremendous. 

Afterwards when the Queen praised me 
and petted me I did indeed feel pleased, 
and I heard her say to Mr. Jinniver, “I 
have a grand idea. I'll make that pony 
a good actor, see if I don’t.” 


. TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With books closed see if you can answer the first three 
questions. 

1. Make a list of at least five “‘tricks’? Exmoor Star 
learned. 

2. Describe in your own words the circus parade. 

3. Who names Exmoor Star, and how did the name 
apply? 

4, The last paragraph on page 134 is a complete thought 
unit. Read it silently and tell what it is about. . 
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I Distinguish Myself 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


realistic (ré’dl-is’tik): like perilous (pér’i-lis): dan- 
the real thing. gerous; daring. 7 

marvelous: wonderful; heroic (hé-rd/ik): brave; 
surprising. noble; fearless. 

resume: to continue as laden: loaded heavily. 


before or to begin again. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


In this chapter you will read of the difficult feats that 
Star learns at the circus. In these he shows his remarkable 
intelligence. Read and see for yourself what a pony can be 


taught. 
AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following points: 
1. Queen Fifine’s idea. 
2. How the idea was carried out. 


I 

You will remember Queen Fifine said 
that she had a grand idea. So she had, 
and she and I spent some portion of each 
day in trying to work it out successfully. 
For weeks we practiced patiently, and at 
last we were ready to perform before 
the public. Programs were printed, which 


were headed in: big letters: 
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ONE ACT DRAMA 


Marvelous Realistic Sensation 


THE BURNING HOUSE 
; What Will Become of Her 


A representation was given of a house 
on fire. Thick clouds of smoke poured 
from the windows. Two or three fire- 
engines were pumping water in a vain 
attempt to put out the fire. 

A fire-escape was propped against the 
front of the house, and several people 
were rescued by the heroic exertions of 
the firemen, who ran up the ladder at 
the risk of their lives. 

Suddenly a _ thrill of horror passed 
through the crowd of onlookers, for a 
woman—Queen Fifine—was seen at one 
of the top windows shrieking loudly for 
help. Alas! the escape was too short to 
reach her; the staircase was in such a 
blaze that the firemen dared not attempt 


to climb it. Could nothing be done to 
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rescue the poor creature from her perilous 
position? 

Ah! the faithful pony, the lady’s favorite 
steed—that was I—heard and recognized 
the voice of his beloved mistress. Rushing 
- from his stable, he saw the danger. He 
entered the house, and regardless alike of 
flames and smoke, mounted the blazing 
stairs, and reached his mistress. Quick 
as thought she sprang on his back and 
clung to his mane, and so he carried her 
downstairs, out of the house and out of 
danger. Immediately afterwards, the top 
floor where she had been fell in with a 
crash. The rescue was effected only just 
in time! The scene was the more remark- 
able, as it is a well-known fact that 
horses have a great dread of fire. The 
lady in peril was, as I said, Queen Fifine, 
and the brave and devoted steed was 
myself, the Exmoor Star. 

The performance was a great success. 


Nothing like .it had ever been attempted 
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before. And so the people crowded to see 
the marvelous, realistic sensation of which 
I was the hero. 

Naturally, Mr. Jinniver was delighted. 
“Well, your Majesty,” he said to Queen 
Fifine, “you have carried out your in- 
tention splendidly. | most heartily 
congratulate you and your very clever 
pupil.” 

“Is he not a beauty)” she said, as she 
stroked my neck. “But we hope to show 
you something even more astonishing, 
don’t we, Exmoor Star?” 

Seeing that I was expected to say 
“Yes,” I bravely bowed, whereupon Mr. 
Jinniver and Fifine laughed, and I thought 
it only polite to laugh too. 


II 
The next scheme of Her Majesty was 
far more complicated than the first, and 
in practising for it we were often dread- 


fully tired with our exertions. 
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Fifme’s idea was to give a series of 

scenes from the life of a horse, showing 
his career from youth to old age. Of 
course, each scene was practised separately, 
and only when we felt ourselves perfect 
“in one, did we go on to another. 
At the end of eight months we were 
ready to give our first rehearsal perform- 
ance. Scene one: “The Hunter.” The 
stage curtain rose and brought to view a 
fine family mansion. In front of the 
house a number of horsemen in scarlet 
hunting costume rode to and fro. At the 
foot of a flight of steps, a splendid horse, 
held by a groom, waited impatiently, 
pawing the ground. The horse was I. 
Down the steps came a lady in a riding 
habit, Queen Fifine. She stroked and 
patted my glossy velvet coat, and sprang 
to the saddle. 

When the dogs, a number of beautiful 
fox hounds, came up, the huntsman gave 


the signal and off we went. By and by the - 
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dogs, who were trained for the purpose, 
started a fox and gave chase. The hunts- 
men cried ‘““Tally-ho!”’ to spur them on. 

Away we dashed, over hedges and 
ditches, rocks and stones, until, in the 
course of the hunt, we came to a peasant’s 
cottage. The door stood open, the fox 
was hard pressed, so in he popped, and 
leaped into the lap of an old woman, to 
her great astonishment. 

‘Poor fellow!’ she said, and took him 
in her arms. “You are quite safe now, 
no one shall hurt you.” 

After that we all went home, and that 
was the end of the scene. 


Ill 
Scene two showed a London cab-stand. 
There stood a cab and in the shafts was. 
a wretched, broken-down horse. You 
would not have recognized me, I feel 
sure; but all the same, it was I. The 


_horse’s head hung down, as if he had 
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not the strength to lift it up; his poor 
ribs showed through his skin—I was 
cleverly painted to give me that appear- 
ance—his joints were so stiff that his legs 
were bowed at the knees, as he stood 
mournfully on three legs so as to give 
the fourth a little rest. He looked, I 
assure you, the very picture of misery. 

Then four people came along, and 
hailed the cab. They crowded inside it, 
all four, though there was only room for 
two; a heavy box was hauled up on to 
the roof, the driver climbed to his seat, 
crack went the whip on _ the _ horse’s 
unfortunate ribs, and away he shuffled 
as well as he could. 

But that sort of life could not last 
very long, and scene three showed a still 
more miserable animal. The poor crea- 
ture was harnessed to a cart laden with 
bricks. As it stood waiting for its drunken 
driver, a child held out a bunch of grass, 


which it was thankful to nibble. 
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Then its master staggered up, and began 
to beat it with a heavy whip. The 
horse—it was I—took a few steps, then 
tottered and fell, and though blows were 
showered on it, it was unable to rise. 

A crowd gathered round. ‘Shame, 
shame!” they cried, “‘the horse is dying!”’ 

Just then a lady passing by was 
attracted by the sight of the dying 
animal, and coming closer, recognized it 
as the very same horse, that years ago, 
used to take her fox-hunting. Kneeling 
down in the dirty road, she took the 
animal’s head in her lap. “Oh, my dear 
old favorite!” she said, crying, “what 
would I not give to restore ‘you once 
more to health and strength!” 

Suddenly a fairy appeared, dressed in 
spangles, and waved her wand over the 
dying horse. ‘Rise,’ she said, ‘and 
resume your former condition!” 

At these words the horse sprang to its 


feet with a bound, no longer looking 
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half-starved and wretched, but sleek and 
glossy. Then the lady jumped on his back, 
and rode off at a gallop. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Tell in your own words the incident of the burning 
house in which Exmoor Star effected the rescue. 
2. Class Exercise. Work out plans for dramatizing 
this section. 


My Training As A Polo Pony 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


various: different. violent: severe. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


A lord fancied Exmoor Star and chose him for a polo 
pony. Star will interest you in polo and tell you how his 
education continues. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following point: 
1. The way ia which Exmoor Star was introduced to 
the stick and ball. 


After Lord Darcourt selected me for a 


polo pony, he began at once to train me. 
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In this training my previous education 
helped me very much. You will remember 
that I had learned to be ridden without 
guidance from bit or bridle. The pressure 
of my rider’s Jeg was sufficient to direct 
me to the right or left. 

Another thing I learned was bending, 
and to this, great importance was attached. 
The manner of instruction was curious 
and interesting. 

A number of tall, thin sticks were stuck 
in the ground in one line about eight 
feet distant from each other, and_ they 
were so placed that they could be easily 
knocked down. I started at a slow canter 
about twenty yards from them and zig- 
zagged between them, taking first a stick 
on the near side and then one of the off 
side, and I had to pass them as closely 
as possible without knocking them over. 
When I learned to do this well at a canter 
I learned to do it at a gallop. My 


master was very pleased with my _per- 
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formance, and always had an apple, a 
carrot, or a lump of sugar in his pocket 
_ with which to reward me. 

When I had thoroughly learned to trot 
and canter, to change legs just at the 
right moment, to turn fast and clearly at 
the will of my rider, to start or stop 
instantly, I was introduced to the stick 
and ball. 

I was encouraged to smell and examine 
them closely, until I was assured they 
were very harmless things. Then my 
master got on my back and began to 
hit the ball about with his stick as I 
walked. After a few days of this he hit 
the ball about while I trotted; then, after 
a longer time, when I cantered; and then, 
after a longer time still, when I galloped. 

When I had mastered all this, he hit 
the ball backwards so that I had to turn 
quickly as soon as the ball was struck, 
and gradually I learned to turn on such 


occasions without being told to do so. 
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After this I went through my various 
exercises while other ponies were running 
hither and thither, and was taught to 
mind my own business and not to excite 
myself as to what they were doing. 


vai iH 


Mabel Barty Milf 


Last of all, to give me confidence, I 
had to meet two ponies coming towards 
me at a gallop, one on each side of me. 
At first they were wide apart, but 
gradually they came closer and closer to 
me until they almost touched me 

Up to now I had not been particularly 
interested in what was required of me, 


and was inclined to think the whole 
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business somewhat silly, but my master 
was very patient and good-tempered and 
I was anxious to please him. 

You may imagine that so much gal- 
loping and violent exercise, to say nothing 
of mental exertion, made me very hot 
indeed. In such a condition I could easily 
catch cold, but my master was very care- 
ful to look after me. After he dismounted 
he would give orders to have my girths 
loosened and to have me led up and down 
until I was cool. Then I was put into 
my stable with my saddle still on, and it 
was not taken off for an hour or more. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. What precaution was taken to keep Exmoor Star 
well after his strenuous games of polo? 

2. Retell the part of the story that relates whether or 
not Exmoor Star liked polo after he had learned to play it. 

3. What tricks did Exmoor Star learn as a circus pony 
that helped him in polo? 


The Wreck And What Came of It 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


instinctively: naturally. disaster (diz-as’tér): a se- 
billows: waves. rious accident. 
exaggerate (ég-z4j’@r-at): stirrup: a kind of ring 
to overstate; to tell more fastened to a saddle, to 
than the truth. hold the rider’s foot. 
interval: a space between 
things. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will now have an opportunity to decide whether 
Star’s education was of service to any one. After you have 
finished the selection try to recall the various events in 
Exmoor Star’s life. Decide whether some of the events 
are common to all horses and whether patience and kind- 
ness are necessary in training animals. 

AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following points: 
1. What happened to Exmoor Star. 
2. Exmoor Star’s reward. 


] 

One day I heard my master say: ““How 
the barometer has fallen! We are going 
to have a storm!” 

I could have told him that! How 


could I tell? Oh, easily enough by the 
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feel of the air and by the smell of the 
storm. I cannot explain so that you 
would understand. Animals know — in- 
stinctively, and so I could have said 
without any need of a barometer, “A bad 
storm is coming!” 

Sure enough it began to blow before 
evening. The wind whistled and shrieked, 
the sky became darker and darker, the 
lightning flashed in a way that I did not 
like at all, and the thunder that followed 
made me jump. Then the rain came 
down in torrents. The sea was rising 
every minute and | could hear in the 
pauses of the storm the breakers dashing 
themselves to foam on the rocks. It was 
unpleasant, but it really did not matter 
much to me, as I was well sheltered. 
All night long the storm raged. I 
~ could hear it between intervals of sleep, 
when an unusually loud beat of thunder 
wakened me. 


Soon after daybreak there came _ the 
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sound of a different kind of thunder, the 
boom of a gun, and at intervals of about 
a minute the sound was repeated. Then 
I heard hurrying footsteps and shouts of, 
“A wreck! A wreck!” 

1 heard my masters voice asking, 
“Where?” 

“On the: rocks,’ was the reply, “about 
a quarter of a mile off shore.” 

“T will come!” said my master. 

He saddled and bridled me as quickly 
as possible, and we set out for the scene 
of the disaster. 

On reaching the shore we found that it 
was difficult to make out anything sea- 
wards, partly on account of the gloom, 
partly on account of the driving spray. 
Every now and then we could see the 
white top of a great wave, as it broke 
into a cataract of foam, and _ roared 
landwards. 

A vivid flash of lightning lit up the 


scene, and there, on the cruel rocks, was 
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a ship, and a mast with human beings 
clinging to it. 

“What is being done?”’ said my master 
to the few natives who had gathered on 
the beach. He had to shout at the top 
of his voice to make himself heard above 
the storm. 

“Nothing!” said the man addressed, 
sadly. “We have no boats, and no 
means of reaching -the ship!” 

“Well, ve a plucky horse.under me, 
and I mean to try!” said my master. 

“What, swim?’ cried the man in 
astonishment. “It would be madness to 
attempt it in such a sea!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ replied my master, “‘some- 
thing must be attempted. We can’t see 
those poor fellows drown before our eyes, 
can we, Exmoor Star?” 

‘‘No, indeed, I should think not,” [ 
whinnied. 

Then my master looked carefully at my 


bridle and at my saddle-girths, stroked 
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and patted me, mounted, and rode boldiy 
into the sea. 

On the word of a polo pony I can tell 
you it did look like a mad thing to 
attempt. However, I thought my master 
knew best, so in I plunged. The very 
first wave nearly knocked me over, but 
my master kept me steady. In a short 
time I managed to hold my nose above 
water without choking, and so swam 
forward towards the wreck, my master 
leaving my head free, and guiding me by 
the pressure of his legs. 


II 

How we managed to cross those raging 
billows is more than I can tell you, but 
by and by, we neared the vessel. There 
were twelve men clinging to the mast, and 
when they saw us they gave a_ feeble 
cheer. 

“Here's a chance for two of you,” 


shouted my master, pulling up under the 
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lee of the wreck, and two sailors lowered 
themselves into the sea. 

“Cling to the stirrups,” said Lord 
Darcourt. So one man clung to my right 
‘stirrup and one to my left. Then I 
struck out for the shore while the two 
men swam as well as they could, and my 
master piloted me. After a hard struggle 
we managed to reach the shore. Hurrah! 
two lives saved! 

We only waited a few minutes to get 
our breath, and then plunged again into 
the sea, struggled back to the wreck, and 
with another couple of men clinging to 
the stirrups, returned to shore. 

Six times we made that terrible journey, 
twelve times we crossed between the 
wreck and the shore. My master again 
and again patted, and praised, and 
encouraged me, and in the end all the 
twelve men were saved. 

Our work ended, my master fainted 


from weakness, and I was so_ utterly 
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exhausted that at last I had only just 
enough strength left to totter to the land, 
but willing hands helped me up the beach 

That night I felt very ill, I had terrible 
pains in one of my hind legs, so that [ 
could not help groaning a great deal. 

My master came to see me in the 
morning and was greatly distressed at 
my appearance. I licked his hand and 
tried to tell him about my _ trouble. 
“Ah,” he said, “I see your leg is badly 
swollen. You must have the doctor.” 

There was no doctor anywhere near, so 
my master took me to the up-country 
town where the other ponies were. I 
could not walk, but I got there somehow, 
and I remember how shocked my friends 
were at my appearance. 

The horse doctor soon came to see me. 
He said to my master, “This horse has 
greatly overexerted himself, a muscle is 
very badly strained. He won’t be ahle 


to do any more work.” 
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My master stroked and patted me, and 
I am pretty sure that he cried. You see, 
I was his favorite. “Poor old boy,” he 
said, ““you and I won’t play polo together 
any more, and what shall I do without 
you? But I am proud of you Exmoor 
Siar: * 

I was sorry when he said we should not 
play together again, but I was pleased 
that I had done my duty. 

And my friends all said how sorry they 
were. 

“Polo won’t be worth playing any more 
now, said Dan Connor. 

‘‘No, indeed it won't,’ echoed the 
others. 

I think it is very pleasant to be thought 
well of by one’s friends, even if they do 
exaggerate a little, don’t you? 

And I was well looked after I assure 
you! I had a most comfortable stable, 
the best of food, and a beautiful paddock 


in which I could lounge about and rest. 
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My life was one great holiday! I actually 
had a medal given to me by the Royal 
Humane Society, and I often wore it 
round my neck. 

Yes, and do you know, people who had 
heard the story of the wreck would come, 
sometimes, quite a long distance to see 
me, and my master would tell them: 
“Yes, this is Exmoor Star, the pony that 
saved twelve people from drowning. He 
was the finest polo player in the world.” 

Then, of course, I smiled my _ best 


circus smile. 
A. E. Bonser. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With your books closed, see if you can answer the first 
question. 

1. Retell in your own words the story of the wreck. 

2. Find the paragraph in the section which tells of the 
approaching storm. 

3. Find the comment Lord Darcourt made when he 
found how seriously Exmoor Star had been injured. What 
did he say? 
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THE VIOLET 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


boundary: that which reverse: to turn complete- 
marks the limit of any- ly about; to turn back. 
thing. shrivel: shrink. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


The story will lead you right into the woods, and will 
tell you how birds and flowers talk together. 

You will read with interest the change of seasons; spring, 
summer, and winter. 

When you have read the story think of these lines: 

“Nothing useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best.” 
Apply the thought to the life of the violet. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Notice the following points: 
1. The description of summer time in the life of the 


violet. 
2. The message of the little brown-breasted sparrow. 


[ 


Many and many years ago, deep in 
the shadow of the dark green wood, there 


grew a violet. When the warm days of 
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‘May came on she would unfold her hood 
of purple and greet with a smiling face 
the narrow shafts of sunlight which shot 
now and again through the tangled 


branches of the old oak tree at the foot 
of which she grew. . 
Night after night she was lulled to 
sleep by the tinkle of the little brook 
as it danced and rippled onward through 


wood and through meadow on its long 
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journey to the sea. Morning after morn- 
ing she was awakened by the twitter of 
the birds as they peered at her through 
the chinks between the leaves and sang 
to her of the great world outside the wood. 

And so the summer came and went 
and the bleak winds of coming winter 
moaned through the tree tops. When her 
feathered companions bade her good-bye 
and flew away toward the sunny South, 
and the soft white flakes sifted down 
upon her, and the Frost King shut in 
the song of the brook, she dug her roots 
more firmly down into the rich warm 
earth, and lay dreaming of the time when 
her good friend, the South Wind, should 
again awaken her, and the birds and the 
brook should again gossip with her of 
the great things which they had seen far 
beyond the boundary of the dim and 
silent wood. And so as time went on 
she grew hearty and strong, and with 


her strength she grew more beautiful. 
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The robin sang to her of the fragrant 
cherry blossoms and of the old apple 
tree, all in white, where she had built 
her nest. The saucy wren lisped to her 
of green fields with nodding buttercups 
and of the rocky glen where the wild rose 
sprawled over the stones. These were 
beautiful, he chattered, but they were as 
nothing compared to her own radiant hues. 
And the little brown-breasted sparrow 
whispered to her of the sick child who 
kissed and fondled the bunch of purple 
blossoms which its mother had placed in 
its fever-stricken fingers. And the modest 
woodland violet heard all these things and 
deep down in her heart she longed to 
take part in the joys and sorrows of the 
outside world. 

At last there came a time when the 
seasons seemed to reverse the order of 
their coming. The winds of March were 
hot, like those of the great Sahara; the 


showers of April refused to fall, or were 
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sucked up in an instant by the parched 
earth; the sun of May burned and 
shrivelled like that of August; the springs 
dried up and all the flowers of the field 
withered and died. But through all this 
dreary time the woodland violet, protected 
by the shadow of the gray old oak 
and cooled by draughts of crystal from 
the little brook, thrived and flourished 
and grew hearty and strong as of old 
and again put on her glorious attire to 
which she had added hundreds of beautiful 
blossoms. 


II 

One day a fisherman strolled along the 
bank of the little stream. He was an 
old man and from his bearing it would 
seem that he cared but little for the 
sport in which he was engaged, which 
was true. He wandered apart and alone, 
filled with a great sorrow. His _ best 


friend, a man among men, a hero to all 
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the earth for his deeds of charity and 
good will, lay dead—and the whole world 
mourned. As the fisherman reached the 
oak he cast aside his tackle and throwing 


himself down upon the ground he wept 
as only a strong man can weep in his 
grief. Then his eyes caught sight of the 
purple garden at his feet and through 
his tears there came a smile; “They were 


his favorites,’ he whispered, and he 
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gathered the flowers, down to the tiniest 
bud, and went his way. 

Next day the hero lay in state in the 
marble halls of the Capitol and a mighty 
throng passed in review before all that 
remained of their leader and _ friend; 
but one and all marvelled at the wondrous 
beauty of the bunch of violets which 
lay upon the hero’s heart. 

That night the birds and the brook 
told the story of the honored place 
attained by the woodland violet, and said, 
with one accord: “‘It is always so; to him 
who waits and hopes, allowing no dis- 
couragement to dim the beauty of his 
soul or the pride of his strength, there 
comes the greatest of all things at the 
last.” Charles Kimball. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Refer to your book and select four thought units. 
Write a title for each. 

2. Select the passage which you think contains the 
most beautiful thought of the lesson. Tell why you think 
it the most beautiful. 

3. Memorize the last quotation of the selection. 
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BY USE OF A MAGNET 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 
orchard: a garden of fruit mirror: a looking-glass. 
trees. 
BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You have probably had some fun with a magnet but you 
have not stopped to think how useful it may be. 
There are many lessons in this story. Read carefully 
and find them. 
AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Decide why the uncle waited until late afternoon to help 
Fred get his knife. 


Fred was the owner of a beautiful new 
knife. He was very proud of it and used 
it every time he had a chance. One day 
while he was at the well near the orchard 
he took out the knife to whittle down a 
splinter on a board. While he was doing 
this the knife slipped out of his hand 
and was lost in the depths of the well. 


Fred felt like crying, but tried hard to 
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keep back the tears. Just then his uncle 
came up the path and saw Fred looking 
into the well. 

“What is the matter, Fred)” he asked. 

“T have lost my new knife,’ answered 
Fred, “it has fallen into the well.”’ 

His uncle looked at the sun. 

“Don’t worry,” said he, “when the sun 
sinks low enough so that its rays can be 
reflected down into the well, we shall try 
to locate your knife.”’ 

Later in the afternoon he called to 
Fred and said, “Get me that piece of 
broken mirror which lies on my bench in 
the barn.” 

When Fred returned with it he saw that 
his uncle had a long cord—long enough 
to reach to the bottom of the well. This 
cord he fastened to a large horse-shoe 
magnet. He then took the looking-glass 
and began to flash the reflected sunlight 
into the dark well. Very soon he held 


the glass steady. 
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“Look, Fred,’ said he, “‘there lies your 
knife.” 

Fred looked into the well and, sure 
enough, the beam of sunlight had found 
the bright blade and he could see his 
knife lying on the well bottom. 

‘Now, Fred,” said the uncle, “I shall 
depend on you to hold the glass so that 
the light will shine on the knife blade. I 
will lower this magnet and if it is strong 
enough it will hold your knife as I draw 
up the magnet.” 

Very carefully he lowered the magnet 
while Fred held the looking-glass so that 
the light would strike from it into the 
well. At last he began to draw up the 
magnet and Fred saw as it came to the 
surface of the water that the knife was 
clinging to it. 

Herman Dressel. | 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. How did Fred find just where the knife was lying? 
2. Explain how the knife was brought to the surface of 
the water. 
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DAY 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


low: the calling sound sheaves: a quantity of 
made by cattle. grain cut and bound to- 
portion: a part of any- gether; a bundle. 
thing; a share. stanza: a group of lines 


forming a part of a poem. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


In the poem you are about to read you will find three 
stanzas, each one describing a portion of the day. In each 
stanza are fine descriptions which will make beautiful 
pictures for us to imagine. There is a picture in each 
stanza. See if you can find them. 


AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Consider which description in the poem seems most 
nearly like something you have seen. 


- This is the way the morning dawns, 
Rosy tints on flowers and _ trees; 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 
Dewdrops on the flowers and lawns— 


This is the way the morning dawns. 
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This is the way the sun comes up, 
Gold on brooks and grass and leaves; 
Mists that melt above the sheaves, 
Vine and rose and buttercup— 

This is the way the sun comes up. 


This is the way the daylight dies, 
Cows are lowing in the lane, 
Fireflies wink o’er hill and plain, 
Yellow, red, and purple skies— 
This is the way the daylight dies. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Write a one word title for each stanza. 
2. Reread each stanza and select the three distinct pic- 
tures, 
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JABEZ ROCKWELL’S POWDERHORN 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


stripling (strip-ling) : a lad. motley (m6t’li): composed 
maul (mdl): a heavy ham- of different parts. 
mer. meet (mét): suitable, pro- 
tableau (tab’ld): a repre- per, fit. 
sentation of some scene tactics (tak’tiks): the art 
_by the grouping of per- of handling troops in 
sons who remain silent battle. 
and motionless in appro- ferocity (fé-rés’i-ti) : fierce- 
priate postures. : ness, fury. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will read many stories about George Washington 
and the American Revolution as you grow older. But you 
will always remember this one as being especially interesting 
for it tells how a young boy saved a regiment and retook a 
position in one of the most important battles of the American 
Revolution. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Watch for the following points: 
1. The plan for distributing the powderhorns. 
2. Descriptions of George Washington. 


I 


‘Pooh, you are not tall enough to carry 


a musket! Go with the drums, and tootle 
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on that fife you blew at the Battle of 
Saratoga. Away with you, little Jabez, 
crying for a powderhorn, when grown 
men like me have not a pouch amongst 
them for a single charge of powder!” 

A tall, gaunt Vermonter, whose uniform 
was a woolen bedcover draped to his 
knees, laughed loudly from the doorway of 
his log hut as he flung these taunts at 
the stripling soldier. 

A little way down the snowy street of 
these rude cabins a group of ragged com- 
rades was crowding at the heels of a man 
who hugged a leather apron to his chest 
with both arms. Jabez Rockwell was in 
hot haste to join the chase; nevertheless 
he halted to ery back at his critic: 

“It’s a lie! I put my fife in my pocket 
at Saratoga, and I fought with a musket 
as long and ugly as yourself. And a red- 
coat shot me through the arm. If the 
camp butcher has powderhorns to give 


away, I deserve one more than those 
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raw militia recruits; so wait until you 
are a veteran of the Connecticut line 
before you laugh at us old soldiers.”’ 

The youngster, stooped to tighten 
the clumsy wrappings of rags which 
served him for shoes, and hurried on after 
the little, shouting mob which had followed 
the butcher down to the steep hillside of 
Valley Forge, where he stood at bay with 
his back to the cliff. 

“There are thirty of you,’”’ puffed the fat 
butcher, “and I have only ten horns, which 
have been saved from the choicest of all 
the cattle I’ve killed these past two months. 
I would I had my maul and skinning-knife 
here to defend myself. ‘Take me to head- 
quarters, if there is no other way to end 
this riot. I want no pay for the horns. 
They are my gift to the troops, but, Heaven 
help me! who is to decide how to divide 
them amongst so many?” 

“Stand him on his bald head and loose 
the horns from the apron. As they fall, 
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he who finds keeps!” roared one of the 
party. 

“Toss them all in the air and let us 
fight for them,” was another suggestion. 

The hapless butcher glared round him 
with growing dismay. At this rate half 
the American army would soon be around 
him, drawn by the chance to add to their 
poor equipment. 

By this time Jabez Rockwell had 
wriggled under the arms of the shouting 
soldiers, twisting like an uncommonly 
active eel, until he was close to the red 
faced butcher. With ready wit the’ 
youngster piped up a plan for breaking 
the deadlock: 

“There are thirty of us, you say, that 
put you to rout, Master Ritter. Let us 
divide the ten horns by. lot. Then you can 
return to your cowpens with a whole skin 
and a clean conscience.” 

“There is more sense in that than in 


all that has been said by the big troopers,” 
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rumbled Master Ritter. ‘‘How shall the 
lots be drawn)” 

“Away with your lottery!” cried a burly 
rifleman, whose long hunting shirt whipped 
in the bitter wind. “The road up the 
valley is well beaten down. The old 
forge is half a mile away. Do you mark 
a line, and we will run for our lives. The 
first ten to touch the stone wall of the 
smithy will take the ten prizes.”’ 

Some yelled approval, others fiercely 
opposed, and the wrangling was louder 
than before. Master Ritter, who had 
plucked up heart, began to steal warily from 
the hillside, hoping to escape in the con- 
fusion. A dozen hands clutched his collar 
and leather apron and jerked him headlong 
back into the argument. 

Young Jabez scrambled to the top of 
the nearest boulder and ruffled with im- 
portance like a turkey-cock as he waved 
his arms to command attention. 


“The guard will be turned out and we 
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shall end this fray by cooling our heels 
in the prison huts on the hill,’ he said. 
“Tf we run a foot race, who is to say which 
of us first reaches the forge? Again,—and 
I say I never served with such thick-witted 
troops when I fought under General Arnold 
at Saratoga,—those with shoes to their 
feet have the advantage over those that 
are bound up in bits of cloth and clumsy 
patches of hide. Draw lots, I say, before 
the picket is down upon us!” 

The good-natured crowd cheered the boy 
orator and hauled him from his perch with 
such hearty thumps that he feared they 
would break him in two. . 


II 


Suddenly the noise was hushed as if the 
wranglers had been stricken dumb. Fur- 
capped heads turned to face down the 
winding valley, and without need of 
an order, the company spread __ itself 


along the roadside in a rude, uneven line. 
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Every man stood at attention, his head up, 
his shoulders thrown: back, hands at his 
sides. Thus they stood while they watched 
‘a little group of horsemen trot toward them. 

{In front rode a commanding figure in 
buff and blue. The tall, lithe rider sat 
the saddle with the graceful ease of the 
hard-riding Virginia fox hunter. The stern, 
smooth-shaven face, reddened and rough- 
ened by exposure to all weathers, lighted 
with an amiable curiosity at sight of this 
motley and expectant party, the central 
figure of which was the butcher, Master 
Ritter, who had dropped to his knees, 
as if praying for his life. 

General Washington turned to a 
sprightly-looking, red-haired youth who 
rode at his side, as if calling his attention 
to this singular tableau. The Marquis de 
- Lafayette shrugged his shoulders after the 
French manner and said, laughingly: 

“Tt ees vat you t’ink? Vill they make 


ready to kill im? Vat they do?” 
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Just behind them pounded General 
Muhlenberg, the clergyman who had 
doffed his gown for the uniform of a 
brigadier, stalwart, swarthy, laughter in 
his piercing eyes as he commented: 

“To the rescue! The victim is a worthy 
member of my old Pennsylvania flock. 
This doth savor of a soldier’s court martial 
for honest Jacob Ritter.” 

The cavalcade halted and the soldiers 
saluted, tongue-tied and ~ embarrassed, 
scuffling, and prodding one another’s ribs 
in an attempt to urge a_ spokesman 
forward, while General Washington gazed 
down at them as if demanding an ex- 
planation. 

The butcher was about to make a 
stammering attempt when the string 
of his apron parted. and the ten cow- 
horns were scattered in the snow. He - 
dived in pursuit of them, and his speech 
was never made. 


Because Jabez Rockwell was too light 
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‘May it please the general, we were in good-natured dispute 
touching the matter of these ten cow-horns.” 


and slender to make much _ resistance, 
he was first to be pushed into the fore- 
ground, and found himself nearest the 
commander-in-chief. He made the _ best 
of a bad matter, and his frank young face 
flushed hotly as he doffed his battered cap 
and bowed low. 

“May it please the general, we were in 
a good-natured dispute touching the 
matter of those ten cow-horns which the 
butcher brought amongst us to his peril. 
There are more muskets than pouches in 
our street, and we are debating a fair way 
to divide them. It is—it is exceeding bold. 
sir, but dare we ask you to suggest a way 
out of the trouble)” — 

A fleeting frown troubled the noble face 
of the chief and his mouth twitched, not 
with anger but in pain, for the incident 
brought home to him anew that his soldiers, 
these brave, cheerful, half clothed, freezing 
followers were without even the simplest 


tools of warfare. 
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The cloud cleared and he smiled, such 
a proud, affectionate smile as a father 
shows to sons of his who have deemed 
no sacrifice too great for duty’s sake. 
His eyes softened as he looked down at the 
straight stripling at his bridle rein and 
replied: 

“You have asked my advice as a third 
party, and it is meet that I share in the 
distribution. Follow me to the nearest hut.” 

His officers wheeled and rode after him, 
while the bewildered soldiers trailed behind, 
two and two, down the narrow road, 
greatly wondering whether reward or 
punishment were to be their lot. 


I 


As for Jabez Rockwell, he strode proudly 
in the van as guide to the log cabin, and 
felt his heart flutter as he jumped to the 
head of the charger, while the general 
dismounted. 


Turning to the soldiers, who hung 
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abashed in the road, Washington called: 

“Come in, as many of you as can find 
room!’ 

The company filled the hut and made 
room for those behind by climbing into 
the tiers of bunks filled with boughs to 
soften the roughhewn planks. 

In one corner a wood fire smoldered 
in a rough stone fireplace, whose smoke 
made even the general cough and sneeze. 
He stood behind a bench of barked logs, 
and took from his pocket a folded docu- 
ment. Then he picked up from the hearth 
a bit of charcoal and announced: 

“T will write down a number between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand, and the 
ten that guess nearest this number shall 
be declared the winners of the ten horns.” 

He carefully tore the document into 
strips and then into small squares, which 
were passed along the delighted audience. 
There was a busy whispering and _ scratch- 


ing of heads. Over in one corner, jammed 
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against the wall until he gasped for breath, 
Jabez Rockwell said to himself: 

“T must guess shrewdly. Methinks he 
will choose a number halfway between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand. I will write 
down seventeen hundred and fifty. But, 
stay! Seventeen seventy-six may come first 
into his mind, the glorious year when 
independence of the colonies was declared. 
But he will surely take it that we, too, 
are thinking of that number, wherefore I 
will pass it by.” 

As if reading his thoughts, a comrade 
curled up in a bunk at Rockwell’s elbow 
muttered, “Seventeen seventy-six, I haven’t 
a doubt of it!’ 

Alas for the cunning surmise of Jabez, 
the chief did write down the Independence 
year, “1776, and when this verdict was 
read aloud, the boy felt deep disappoint- 
ment. This was turned to joy, however, 
when his guess of “1750” was found to be 


among the ten nearest the fateful choice, 
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and one of the powderhorns fell to him. 

The soldiers pressed back to make way 
for General Washington as he went out 
of the hut, stooping low that his head 
might escape the roof beams. Before the 
party mounted, the boyish Lafayette 
swung his hat round his head and shouted: 

“A huzza for ze wise general!’ 

The soldiers cheered lustily, and General 
Muhlenberg followed with: 

“Now a cheer for the Declaration of In- 
dependence and for the soldier who wrote 
down ‘Seventeen seventy-six.’ ” 

General Washington bowed in_ his 
saddle, and the shouting followed his 
clattering train up the valley on _ his 
daily tour of inspection. He left behind 
him a new-fledged hero in the person of 
Jabez Rockwell, whose bold tactics had won 
him a powderhorn and given his comrades 
the rarest hour of the dreary winter 
at Valley Forge. 
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IV 


In his leisure time he scraped and polished 
the horn, fitted it with a wooden stopper 
and cord, and with greatest care and labor 
scratched upon its gleaming surface these 
words: 

Jabez Rockwell, Ridgway, Conn.—His Horn 
Made in Camp at Valley Forge 


Thin and pale, but with unbroken 
spirit, this sixteen-year-old veteran drilled 
and marched and braved picket duty in 
zero weather, often without a scrap of meat 
for a week; but he survived with no worse 
damage than sundry frostbites. In early 
spring he was assigned to duty as a sentinel 
of the company which guarded the path 
that led up the hill to the headquarters 
of the commander-in-chief. Here he learned 
much to make the condition of his comrades 
seem more hopeless and forlorn than ever. 

Hard-riding scouting parties came into 


camp with reports of forays as far as the 
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suburbs of Philadelphia, twenty miles away. 
Spies, disguised as farmers, returned with 
stories of visits into the heart of the capital 
city held by the enemy. This gossip and 
information, which the young sentinel 
picked up bit by bit, he pieced together 
to make a picture of an invincible, veteran 
British army, waiting to fall upon the 
huddled mob of “rebels” at Valley Forge 
and sweep them away like chaff. He heard 
it over and over again that the Hessians, 
with their tall and gleaming brass hats and 
fierce mustaches, “‘were dreadful to look 
upon,” that the British Grenadiers, who 
tramped the Philadelphia streets in legions, 
‘‘were like moving ranks of stone wall.” 
Then Jabez would look out across the 
valley and perhaps see an American regiment 
at drill, without uniforms, ranks half-filled, 
looking like an array of scarecrows. His 
heart would sink, despite his memories 
of Saratoga, and in such dark hours he 


could not believe it possible even for General 
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Washington to win a battle in the coming 
summer campaign. 

It was on a bright day, of June that 
Captain Allan McLane, the leader of scouts, 
galloped past the huts of the sentinels and 
shouted as he rode: 

“The British have marched out of Phila- 
delphia! I have just cut my way through 
_ their skirmishers over in New Jersey!”’ 

A little later orderlies were buzzing out 
of the old stone house at headquarters like 
bees from a hive, with orders for the troops 
to be ready to march. As Jabez Rockwell 
hurried to rejoin his regiment, men were 
shouting the glad news along the green 
valley, with songs and cheers and laughter. 
They fell in as a fighting army, and left 
behind them the tragic story of their winter 
at Valley Forge, as the trailing columns 
swept beyond the Schuylkill into the wide 
and smiling farm lands of Pennsylvania. 

Summer heat now blistered the dusty 


faces that had been for so long blue and 
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pinched with hunger and cold. A week of 
glad marching and full rations carried 
Washington’s awakened army into New 
Jersey, by which time the troops knew their 
chief was leading them to block the British 
retreat from Philadelphia. 


V 


Jabez Rockwell, marching with the 
Connecticut Brigade, had forgotten his 
fears of the brass capped Hessians and the 
stonewall Grenadiers. One night they 
camped near Monmouth village, and 
scouts brought in the tidings that the 
British were within sight. In the long | 
summer twilight Jabez climbed a little 
knoll hard by and caught a glimpse of 
the white tents of the Queen’s Rangers, 
hardly beyond musket shot. Before day- 
break a rattle of firing woke him and 
he scrambled out, to find that the pickets 
were already exchanging shots. 


He picked up his old musket, and chewing 
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a hunk of dry bread for breakfast, joined 
his company, drawn up in a_ pasture. 
Knapsacks were piled near’ Freehold 
meeting-house, and the troops marched 
ahead not knowing where they were sent. 

Across the wooded fields Jabez saw 
the lines of red splotches which gleamed 
in the early sunlight, and he knew these 
were British troops. The rattling musket 
fire became a grinding roar and the deeper 
note of artillery boomed into the tumult. 
A battle had begun, yet the Connecticut 
Brigade was stewing in the heat hour after 
hour, impatient, troubled, wondering why 
they had no part to play. As the forenoon 
dragged along the men became sullen and 
weary. 

When at last an order came it was not to 
advance, but to retreat. Falling back, they 
found themselves near their camping place. 
Valley Forge had not quenched the faith 
of Jabez Rockwell in General Washington’s 


power to conquer any odds, but now he 
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felt such dismay as brought hot tears to 
his eyes. On both sides of his regiment 
American troops were streaming to the rear, 
their columns broken and straggling. It 
seemed as if the whole army was fleeing 
from the veterans of Clinton and Cornwallis. 

Jabez flung himself into a cornfield and 
hid his face in his arms. Round him his 
comrades were muttering their anger and 
despair. He fumbled for his canteen, and 
his fingers closed round his powderhorn. 
“General Washington did not give you to 
me to run away with,” he whispered; and 
then his parched lips moved in a little 
prayer: 

“Dear Lord, help us to beat the British 
this day and give me a chance to empty my 
powderhorn before night. Thou hast been 
with General Washington and me ever since 
last year. Please don’t desert us now.” 


VI 


Nor was he surprised when, as if in direct 
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answer to his petition, he rose to see the 
chief riding through the troop lines; but 
such a chief as he had never known before. 
The kindly face was aflame with anger and 
streaked with dust and sweat. The pow- 
erful horse he rode was lathered, and its 
heaving flanks were scarred from hard-driven 
spurs. 

As the commander passed the regiment, 
his staff in a whirlwind at his heels, Jabez 
heard him shout in a great voice vibrant 
with rage and grief: 

“T cannot believe the army is retreating. 
I ordered a general advance. Who dared 
to give such an order? Advance those 
lines—”’ 

“It was General Lee’s order to retreat,’ 
Jabez heard an officer stammer in reply. 

Washington vanished in a moment, with 
a storm of cheers in his wake. Jabez was 
content to wait for orders now. He be- 
lieved the Battle of Monmouth as good 


' aS won. 
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His recollection of the next few hours 
was jumbled and hazy. He knew that the 
regiment went forward, and then the white 
smoke of musket fire closed down before 
him. Now and then the summer breeze 
made rifts in this stifling cloud, and he 
saw it streaked with spouting fire. He 
aimed his old musket at that other 
foggy line beyond the rail fence, whose 
top was lined with men in coats of red 
and green and black. 

Suddenly his officers began running to 
and fro, and a shout ran down the thin line: 

“Stand steady, Connecticut! Save your 
fire! Aim low! Here comes a charge!” 

A tidal wave of red and brass broke 
through the gaps in the rail fence, and 
the sunlight rippled along a wavering line 
of British bayonets. They crept nearer, 
nearer, until Jabez could see the grim fer- 
ocity, the bared teeth, the staring eyes of 
the dreaded Grenadiers. 


At the command to fire he pulled ies 
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and the kick of his musket made him grunt 
with pain. Pulling the stopper from his 
powderhorn with his teeth, Jabez poured 
in a charge and was ramming the bullet 
home when he felt his right lez double under 
him and burn as if red-hot iron had seared it. 

Then the charging tide of Grenadiers 
swept over him. He felt their hobnailed 
heels bite into his back; then his head 
felt queer and he closed his eyes. When 
he found himself trying to rise, he saw, as 
through a mist, his regiment falling back, 
driven from their ground by the first shock 
of the charge. He groaned in agony_of spirit. 
What would General Washington say? 


Vil 


Jabez was now behind the headlong British 
column, which heeded him not. He was 
in a little part of the field cleared of fight- 
ing, for the moment, except for the wounded, 
who dotted the trampled grass. The smoke 


had drifted away, for the swaying lines in 
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front of him were locked in the frightful 
embrace of cold steel. 

The boy staggered to his feet, with his 
musket as a crutch, and his wound was 
forgotten. He was given strength to his 
need by the spirit of a great purpose. 

Alone he stood and reeled, while he beck- 
oned passionately, imploringly, his arm 


“Come back, Connecticut! I’m waiting for you.” 
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outstretched toward his broken regiment. 
The lull in the firing made a moment of 
strange quiet. Therefore the shrill young 
voice carried far as he shouted: 

“Come back, Connecticut! I’m waiting 
for you!” 

His captain heard the boy and waved 
his sword with hoarse cries to his men. 
They caught sight of the lonely little figure 
in the background, and his cry went to 
their hearts and a great wave of rage and 
shame swept. the line like a prairie fire. 
Like a landslide the men of Connecticut 
swept forward to recapture the ground they 
had yielded. Back fell the British before 
a counter charge they could not withstand, 
back beyond the rail fence. Nor was there 
refuge even there, for, shattered and spent, 
they were smashed to fragments in a flank 
attack driven home in the nick of time by 
the American reserves. 

From a low hill to the right of this action 


General Washington had paused to view 
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the charge just when his line gave way. 
He sent an officer in hot haste for reserves, 
and waited for them where he was. 

Thus it happened that his eye swept the 
littered field from which Jabez Rockwell rose, 
as one from the dead, to rally his comrades, 
alone, undaunted, pathetic beyond words. 
A little later two privates were carrying 
to the rear the wounded lad, who had been 
picked up alive and conscious. They halted 
to salute their commander-in-chief, and 
laid their burden down as the general 
drew rein and said: 

“Take this man to my quarters, and see 
to it that he has every possible attention. 
I saw him save a regiment and retake a 
position.” 

The limp figure on the litter of boughs 
raised itself on an elbow and said very 
feebly: 

“T didn’t want to see that powderhorn 


disgraced, sir.”’ 
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With a smile of recognition General 
Washington responded: 

“The powderhorn? I remember. You 
are the lad who led the powderhorn re- 
bellion at Valley Forge. And I wrote down 
‘Seventeen seventy-six. You have used it 
well, my boy. I will not forget.” 

When Jabez Rockwell was able to rejoin 
his company he scratched upon the powder- 
horn this addition to the legend he had 
carved at Valley Forge: 


First Used at Monmouth 
June 28, 1778 


A hundred years later the grandson of 
Jabez Rockwell hung the powderhorn in 
the old stone house at Valley Forge which 
had been General Washington’s head- 
quarters. And if you should chance to see 
it there you will find that the young soldier 
added one more line to the rough inscription: 


Last Used at Yorktown, 1781 


Ralph D. Paine. 
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TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Write two sentences to indicate two of the most 
important points in the story. 
2. Find three sentences about Jabez that showed he was 


brave. 
3. Why do you think George Washington was fond of 


Jabez Rockwell? 
4. Find the passage that proves that Jabez Rockwell 


thought more of his country than he did his own life. 


DON’T GIVE UP 


If you’ve tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from. defeat, 
That’s the test that tries you! 


Phoebe Cary. 
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HIAWATHA’S CANOE 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


fibrous (fi’briis) : consisting fissure (fish’tr): a narrow 
of, or like, a_ slender, opening made by _ the 
threadlike root. parting of any material. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


According to the legends of early Indian life, Hiawatha 
was an Indian chieftain who did many things to make the 
life of his people more pleasant. These stories of Hiawatha 
and his people were gathered by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and woven into a beautiful poem, ‘“The Song of 
Hiawatha.’ You will want to read the entire poem for it 
tells you how the American Indians lived long before the 
white man came among them. In this portion of the poem 
you will read how Hiawatha made the first Indian canoe. 


AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Look for the reasons why Hiawatha selected each tree to 
help in building the canoe. 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch tree! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 


Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
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That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily! 

“Lay aside your cloak, O Birch tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 

When the birds were singing gaily, 
In the moon of leaves were singing, 
And the Sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, “Behold me! 
Gheezis, the great Sun, behold me!” 

And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it, 


Till the sap came oozing outward; 
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- Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 

With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

. “Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady, 

Make more strong and firm beneath me!”’ 

Through the summit of the cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

Went a murmur of resistance; 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
“Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

“Give me of your roots, O Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch tree! 

My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together, 
That the water may not enter, 


That the river may not wet me!” 
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Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river. 


‘ 
§ 
3 
i 
‘ 
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And the larch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
“Take them all, O Hiawatha!” 

From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the larch tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

“Give me of your balm, O Fir tree! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together, 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!’ 

And the fir tree, tall and somber, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha!’ 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the fir tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 


Made each crevice safe from water. 
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“Give me of your quills, O Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!’ 
From a hollow tree the hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 
“Take my quills, O Hiawatha!” 
From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
On its breast two stars resplendent. 
‘Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 


All its mystery and magic, 
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All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinew; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfeliow. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of four trees which Hiawatha used in 
building his canoe. 

2. What did the hedgehog give Hiawatha for his canoe? 

3. Write the name of the tree which you think was most 
helpful in building the canoe, giving two reasons for your 
answer. 

4. Find the passage which tells how Hiawatha removed 
the bark from the birch tree. 

5. Find the part of the poem which tells how Hiawatha 
decorated his canoe. 

6. There is one passage in the poem which gives a short 
accotint of everything you have read. See if you can find it. 
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POCAHONTAS 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


agile (4j’il): active, nimble. treacherous (tréch’ér-us): 
consultation (kén’stil-ta’ seemingly good, friendly, 
shtin): act of two or more honest, but really the 
persons discussing a mat- opposite. 
ter. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will read stories and study in your histories of the 
warfare between the Indians and the whites during early 
colonial times. But in this story you will read of one of the 
most true and loyal friends the early white settlers ever 
had—Pocahontas—a young Indian girl. This story will 
tell you how they came to be friends. 

AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 

1. The meaning of “‘Pocahontas’” and the reason this 
small Indian girl was so named. 

2. Pocahontas’ acts of friendship for the whites. 

3. Pocahontas’ name in England. 


| 


Many years ago our whole country was 
a great wilderness. The mountains were 
covered with forests, and great rivers flowed 
through miles of territory without a town 


or city upon their banks. 
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Here and there an Indian village appeared, 
but as yet no white men were here. 

Near one of the great rivers there lived, 
three hundred years ago, a tribe of Indians 
called Powhatans. They were ruled by a 
powerful chief called the Powhatan. He was 
king over a number of smaller tribes, and 
was feared and obeyed by all other Indians 
in the vicinity. 

The Powhatan who ruled at the time I 
am going to tell you about was a rather 
~old man. He had thirty-one children, but 
one little daughter was his special pet and 
pride. She was brought up like other Indian 
-maidens, trained to be strong, active, and 
skillful about the work which women did. 
But this little girl was very fond of running 
and climbing. She became so swift and 
light of foot, she was so agile and could do 
$0 many things which usually only boys 
did, that she earned for herself the name 
Pocahontas, which means little tomboy. 


Pocahontas was not only very expert and 
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active in body, she had also a remarkably 
keen and intelligent mind, like her father, 
the great chief. She loved all those who 
were good to her with a faithful affection, 
as we shall see, and she never was afraid to 
do anything to help a friend. 

When little Pocahontas was about 
thirteen years old, a very exciting thing 
happened. A party of Indians came to the 
Powhatan’s camp bringing a_ wonderful 
white prisoner with them. Pocahontas had 
heard of the white people who had _ built 
themselves strange log wigwams at the 
mouth of the river, but she had never 
seen one before. This man was named Cap- 
tain John Smith, and, like most men who 
have a great deal of influence over grown-up 
people, he was very fond of children. 

“Who is this little maid with the white 
feather in her hair”? he asked, as the chil- 
dren flocked about him soon after his 
arrival. “‘Oh,’ this is Pocahontas,” said one 


of the children in reply. “She wears the 
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white feather because she is a daughter of 
the chief.”’ 

“Then, Pocahontas,”’ said Captain Smith, 
drawing his knife from his pocket, “come 
and sit beside me while we see what pretty 
things I can whittle for you with this.” 
Soon he was the center of a bright-eyed 
flock of children, making for them many 
sorts of toys. 

Pocahontas was especially pleased with 
the toys he fashioned for her, and her quick 
mind found many questions to ask him 
concerning his people and their ways. 


Finally the warriors had a consultation 


over Captain Smith. They hardly knew 
what to do with him. Some of them were 
afraid of a man who could do so many 
things they could not understand. They 
did not understand about his gun, nor the 
cannon at the white men’s new settlement 
at Jamestown. They did not know about 
his sword, nor his strange way of building 


houses. Most of all, they were afraid of 
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a man who could write upon paper so it 
would tell things to other men who 
received it many miles away. So they de- 
cided to put him to death. 

They brought him out before the 
assembled tribe, forced him to lie down with 
his head upon two stones, and were all 
ready to kill him. But just at that moment 
Pocahontas darted forward, cried out ap- 
pealingly to her stern old father, and threw 
her arms about her kind white friend. Pow- 
hatan could not refuse the request of his 
favorite child. Moreover, any Indian had 
a right to claim the life of a prisoner. 

So Captain Smith was allowed to live, 
and two or three days later he was sent 
back in safety with four Indians to guide 
him. 


I] 


After this Pocahontas went many times 
to Jamestown to see her white friend. 


She soon found that the white strangers 
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were often in need of food. They had not 
begun to raise crops those first years, and 
so were not provided with enough food for 
the winter. 

“Come,” said Pocahontas to some of her 
Indian friends one day, “I wish to visit the 


palefaces again. But they need much corn. 
Let us carry them all we can.” 

So they gathered up some baskets and 
filled them with corn which they carried 
through the forest and down the river to 
Jamestown. 

“Oh, dear and blessed Pocahontas!”’ cried 


the white people as they met her coming 
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up from the canoes with her gift, “you have 
saved us from starving!’ and they welcomed 
her into the town with thankfulness. Many 
times after this she came to them bringing 
food. 

Captain Smith bought all he could from 
the Powhatan and his Indians, but he could 
not make them sell him enough, so if it had 
not been for the kindness and help of his 
loyal young friend, the newcomers would 
have suffered a great deal more than they 
did. 

Every few months ships from England 
came to Jamestown bringing new settlers 
so that the Indians began to be anxious. 

“There are too many palefaces,”’ said one. 
“At first they were only as many as the 
leaves in winter. Now they are like the 
leaves in summer.”’ 

“We must get for ourselves some of their 
sticks that kill; then we can fight them,” 
said another. So they bought for corn all - 


the guns and powder they could. At other 
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times some of them stole firearms and tools. 

Once when Captain Smith and a little 
party of his men had been buying corn from 
the Indians, their barge, loaded with food, 
was left stranded by the tide. All they 
could do was to stay all night where they 
were and wait for the next high tide. 

They retired into a rude hut and sent 
to the Powhatan for some supper. 

Meanwhile Pocahontas, in her father’s 
wigwam, heard a plot to surprise and kill 
the white men. 

It was a very cold mid-winter night. 
There had been snow and everything was 
frozen; but neither the cold nor the darkness 
could keep the girl from warning her friend. 

Fortunately the little tomboy knew the 
forest trails well, and was fleet and silent. 
She reached the white men’s hut before 
the treacherous Indians’ arrived, and 
rushed in upon her friends. 

‘Fly!’ she cried in great fear. ““You must 


fly at once. My father’s men are coming 
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to-night to bring you food, and when you 
lay down your guns to eat they will kill 


‘We will not lay down our guns, then,” 
the great Captain answered. ““Thanks to 
you, my brave child, we shall be ready and 
need not fly.” 

They tried to make her presents of beads 


and other gay adornments; but with tears 
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raining down her cheeks, the girl put them 
aside. 

“T dare not have them,” she said, ‘“‘lest 
the Great Chief know that I have been here. 
If he know it, I am but dead,” and she 
glided swiftly away through the dark shad- 
Ows. 

It was hardly an hour before the men 
came from Powhatan with food. But the 
white men kept their arms beside them and 
sent a bold message of defiance to the chief. 
So the wily red men went back and put off 
their attack till a more favorable time. 


Ii 


As the years went on, the distrust and 
fear between the English and the Indians 
grew. The white men were not always fair 
in dealing with the savages and they could 
do many wonderful things which made the 
Indians afraid of them and wish to drive 


them away. Many white men were taken 
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prisoners, though Pocahontas managed to 
save and send back some of them. 

One day Captain Smith was hurt in an 
accident and had to go back to England. 

After this the settlers had more trouble 
than ever with the Indians. They were un- 
just and unwise in dealing with their red 
neighbors, and at last even Pocahontas was 
estranged, and kept away from them. 

One day, however, the new commander, 
Captain Argall, found that she was stay- 
ing with the Potomac Indians, where he 
was trading. He thought it would be an 
excellent thing for the English if he could 
capture her. He offered to give a fine cop- 
per kettle to the chief of the Potomacs if 
he would help. | 

Accordingly Pocahontas, now a tall and 
graceful girl of nineteen, was enticed aboard 
Argall’s ship. There her Indian friends left 
her, and she was carried to Jamestown, a _ 


prisoner. 
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Captain Argall at once sent word to the 
Great Chief that his daughter would be 
held captive until all the English prisoners 
and stolen goods were sent back to the 
town. The Powhatan was much distressed, 
and sent back a few white prisoners. He 
could not make up his mind to return all. 
Yet Pocahontas was still the darling of his 
heart and he begged the palefaces to be 
kind to her. 

A year passed and Pocahontas was still 
at Jamestown. The town people were all 
kind to her, and she was really glad to learn 
all the things they could teach her. At last 
one English gentleman grew to love her so 
much he wanted her to be his wife. His 
name was John Rolfe. Pocahontas con- 
sented, but she asked first to send word 
to her father. 

When the messenger returned he brought 
the Powhatan’s permission, and the chief's 
brother and two of his sons came to James- 


town to attend the wedding. 
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Pocahontas took the Christian name Re- 
becca before she was married, and then the 
wedding was celebrated just like other wed- 
dings of the time. 

The Indian chief was proud to have his 
daughter marry a white gentleman, and 
from that day there was peace between the 
two races as long as the Powhatan lived. 

About two years after their marriage 
John Rolfe took his young Indian wife to 
visit England. 

Pocahontas immediately became a very 
popular person in London. She was pre- 
sented at court and everybody treated her 
like a princess and entertained her in a 
great many ways. 

This was partly due to the fact that her 
old friend, John Smith, was in London, 
and wrote the queen telling her all about 
his little Indian friend. So the queen made 
much of her and it became the fashion for 


everyone else to do the same. 
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She was invited to parties and dinners 
and the theater, and everybody watched 
her with great interest. 

One day Captain Smith called upon her. 
She was delighted to see him, but when 
he respectfully called her “Lady Rebecca” 
as everyone else did, Pocahontas covered 
her face with her hand and turned away 
for a moment. She-could not bear to have 
him call her anything but his child, as he 
had done in the American forests. When 
he understood this he did not address her 
again as Lady Rebecca, and she happily 
called him father, as of old. 

At last, however, it came time to think 
of going back to Jamestown. Pocahontas 
and John Rolfe with their baby son, 
Thomas, were making ready to sail when 
she was suddenly taken ill and died. 

Her life had been short, but the little 
Indian tomboy with her bright mind and 
loving heart had done a great deal to help 


in the founding of this country. She had 
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prevented many cruelties. She had saved 
many people from starving. She had brought 
about some years of peace, and her little 
son grew up to have children and grand- 
children of his own, who were proud to 
think that they were descended from “‘the 


dear and blessed Pocahontas.”’ 
Mabel W.S. Call. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. This story has been divided into three parts. Write a 
titie for each part. 

2. Make a list of four things about Pocahontas you like. 

3. Why was the little Indian girl called Pocahontas? 

4.. How did she prove her friendship for the white settlers? 


SUPPOSE 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


dunce (ditins): one back- creation (kré-a’shtin): the 


ward in booklearning. world. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


Perhaps you have often thought of many things you would 
like to do which seem impossible. Of course you have seen 
many things you would like, but cannot have. This poem 
suggests a plan which will bring contentment to you and 
at the same time make others think highly of you. 


AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Watch carefully for the following points: 

1. The plan to follow when rain spoils one’s pleasures. 

2. The best plan to follow, “whatever comes, or doesn’t 
come.”’ 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose are red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you’re glad ‘“ ’Twas Dolly’s 


And not your head that broke?” 
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Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without? 


“Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down” 


R24 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 

Will it tire you less while walking 
Morsay. olt isn t fair)’ 

And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 

And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 


Will be altered just for you? 


And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 


To do the best you can? 
Alice Cary. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 

1. Write a short sentence telling your idea of the central 
thought of the selection. 

2. With your book open write the suggestions which the 
author makes for the way to act under each of the following 
circumstances: 

1. The broken doll. 

. A rainy day. 

. A hard lesson. 

. The boy who rides. 
. The wisest plan. 


ne Ww b 
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THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


specie (spé’shi): coin, us- 
ually of gold or silver. 

bullion (bodl’/yin): unre- 

fined precious metal in 
the mass. 

buccaneers (btik’a-nérz): 
robbers upon the sea; 


portly (port/li): stout, with 
a dignified appearance. 

commodities (k6-méd‘i- 
tiz): a parcel or quantity 
of goods. 

ponderous (pon‘dér-ts): 
very heavy, massive. 


pirates. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


There are many points in this story of early American 
life that will seem strange to you. But you will find that 
the people in this story feel very much the same way they 
would feel to-day. It is this ability to make the people 
lifelike that has made Nathaniel Hawthorne’s stories well 
liked for so long a time. You may wish to read “‘Grand- 
father’s Chair’ which is a collection of very interesting 
stories written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for all those customs of early colonial days that are 
so different from our own time: 

1. The kind of money used. 

2. The clothes worn. 


Captain John Hull was the mintmaster 


of Massachusetts and coined all the money 
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that was made there. His was a new line of 
business, for in the earlier days of the colony 
the current coinage consisted of gold and 
silver money of England, Portugal, and 
Spain. Those-coins being scarce, the people” 
were often forced to barter their commodities 
instead of selling them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy 
a coat, he perhaps exchanged a bear skin 
for it. If he wished for a barrel of molasses, 
he might purchase it with a pile of pine 
boards. Musket bullets were used instead 
of farthings. The Indians had a sort of 
money called wampum, which was made 
of clam shells, and this strange sort of specie 
was likewise taken in payment of debts by 
the English settlers. Bank bills had never 
been heard of. There was not money enough 
of any kind, in many parts of the country, 
to pay the salaries of the ministers, so that 
they sometimes had to take quintals of 
fish, bushels of corn, or cords of wood, in- 


stead of silver or gold. 
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As the people grew more numerous and 
‘their trade one with another increased, the 
want of currency money was still more felt. 
To supply the demand, the General Court 
passed a law for establishing a coinage of 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Cap- 
tain John Hull was appointed to manu- 
facture this money, and was to have about 
one shilling out of every twenty to pay him 
for the trouble of making them. 

Thereupon all the old silver in the col- 
ony was handed over to Captain John Hull. 
The battered silver cans and the tankards, 
I suppose, and silver buckles, and broken 
spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out 
coats, and the silver hilts of swords that 
had figured at court—all such curious old 
articles were doubtless thrown into the 
melting pot together. But by far the greater 
part of the silver consisted of bullion from 
the mines of South America, which the 


English buccanéers—who were little better 
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than pirates—had taken from the Span- 
iards and brought to Massachusetts. 
~All this old and new silver being melted 
down and coined, the result was an im- 
mense amount of splendid shillings,  six- 
pences, and threepences. Each shilling had 
the date, 1652, on one side, and a pine tree 
stamped on the other. Hence, they were 
called pine-tree shillings. And for every 
twenty shillings that he coined, you will 
remember, Captain Hull was entitled to put 
one shilling into his pocket. 


The magistrates soon began to suspect 
that the mintmaster would have the best 
of the bargain. They offered him a large 


sum of money if he would but give up 
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that twentieth shilling which he was con- 
-tinually dropping into his own pocket. But 
Captain Hull declared himself perfectly 
satisfied with the shilling. 

And well he might be, for so diligently 
did he labor that, in a few years, his pockets, 
his money-bags, and his strong box were 
overflowing with pine-tree shillings. This 
was probably the case when he came into 
possession of grandfather’s chair; and as 
he had worked so hard at the mint, it was 
certainly proper that he should have a com- 
fortable chair to rest himself in. 

When the mintmaster had grown very 
rich, a young man, Samuel Sewell by name, 
came courting his only daughter. His 
daughter—whose name I do not know, but 
we will call her Betsey—was a fine hearty 
damsel, by no means so slender as some young 
ladies of our own days. On the contrary, 
having always fed heartily on pumpkin 


pies, doughnuts, Indian puddings, and other 
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Puritan dainties, she was as round and 
plump as a pudding herself. 

With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did 
Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he was a 
young man of good character, industrious 
in his business, and a member of the church, 
the mintmaster very readily gave his con- 
sent. “Yes, you may take her,” said he, 
in his rough way, “and you will find her 
a heavy burden enough.”’ 

On the wedding day we may suppose 
that honest John Hull dressed himself in 
a plum-colored coat, all the buttons of 
which were made of pine-tree shillings. The 
buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences, and 
the knees of his smallclothes were buttoned 
with silver threepences. ‘Thus attired, he 
sat with great dignity in grandfather’s chair, 
and being a portly old gentleman, he com- 
pletely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room sat Miss Bet- 


sey. She was blushing with all her might, 
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and looked like a full-blown peony or a . 
great red apple. 

There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed 
in a fine purple coat and gold laced waist- 
coat, with as much other finery as the Puri- 
tan laws and customs would allow him to 
put on. His hair was cropped close to his 
head, because Governor Endicott had for- 
bidden any man to wear it below the ears. 
But he was a very personable young man; 
and so thought the bridesmaids and Miss 
Betsey herself. 

The mintmaster was also pleased with 
his new son-in-law; especially as he had 
courted Miss Betsey out of pure love and 
had said nothing at all about her portion. 
So when the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull whispered a word to two of 
his men servants, who immediately went 
out, and soon returned, lugging in a large 
pair of scales. They were such a pair as 


grocers used for weighing bulky commodi- 
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ties; and quite a bulky commodity was now 
to be weighed in them. 

‘Daughter Betsey,” said the mintmaster, 
‘set into one side of these scales.” Miss 
Betsey—or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now 
call her—did as she was bid, like a dutiful 
child, without any question of the why and 
wherefore. But what her father could mean, 
unless to make her husband pay for her 
by the pound (in which case she would 
have been a dear bargain), she had not 
the least idea. 

“And now,” said honest John Hull to 
his men servants, “bring that box hither.” 
The box was a huge, square, iron-bound 
oaken chest. The servants could not lift 
it, and were obliged to drag it across the 
floor. 

Captain Hull then took a key from his 
girdle, unlocked the chest, and lifted its 
ponderous lid. Behold, it was full to the 
brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from 


the mint; and Samuel Sewell began to think 
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that his father-in-law had got possession 
of all the money in the Massachusetts treas- 
ury. But it was only the mintmaster’s 
honest share of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull’s 


Then the servants heaped handfuls of shillings wntu oie side 
of the scales while Betsey remained in the ciher. 
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command, heaped double handfuls of shill- 
ings into one side of the scales, while Betsey 
remained in the other. Jingle, jingle, went 
the shillings, as handful after handful was 
thrown in, till, plump and ponderous as she 
was, they fairly weighed the young lady 
from the floor. 

“There, son Sewell!’ cried the honest 
mintmaster, resuming his seat in grand- 
father’s chair, “take these shillings for my 
daughter’s portion. Use her kindly, and 
thank heaven for her. It is not every wife 
that’s worth her weight in silver!” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of the three reasons why the mintmaster 
gave his consent to his daughter’s marriage with Samuel 
Sewell. 

2. What was the pay the mintmaster was to receive for 
coining the shillings? Do you think it was a fair arrange- 
ment? 

3. Write the names of the three most important people 
in the story, and show their relationships. 

4. Draw a pine-tree shilling indicating the correct date 
on it. 
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INDEPENDENCE BELL 
WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


rife: full of. patriot: one who loves and 
tumult: great noise; great helps his country. 

excitement. unconguered: not beaten; 
turbulent: restless; noisy. not crushed; not over 
stifle: to stop the breath; thrown. 

to smother. tyrant: a cruel master. 
portal: a gate, door, or dallying: wasting time. 

entrance. intonation: sounding. 
illumed: lighted. : independence: power to 
hazard: danger. direct one’s own affairs. 
quaint: old fashioned. suspense: anxious; uncer- 

tainty. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE POEM 


The Second Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, 
May, 1775. This was really our first national government. 
By this time the Revolutionary War was in progress and the 
great desire for freedom was increasing. The Declaration 
of Independence was drafted and finally adopted on a 
certain day in 1776. What a day of excitement and sus- 
pense that was! Can you imagine the people crowding the 
hot streets asking each other for news? The poem tells you 
all this as well as the story of the bell which we revere. 


AS YOU READ THE POEM 


Notice the following points: 
1. The time of year. 
2. The relationship between the man who rang the 
bell and the boy who gave the signal for its ringing. 
3. What was the spirit awakened by the ringing of 
the iron bell? 
YS 


There was tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down; 
People gathering at corners, 
Where they whispered each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


“Will they do it?” “Dare they do it?” 
“Who is speaking)” “‘What’s the news?” 
“What of Adams)” “What of Sherman?”’ 


“Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!’’ 
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99 


old and gray. 


le 


in that high steep 
Sat the bellman, 


“Aloft 


‘Make some way there!’ ‘‘Let me nearer!’ 
“T am stifling!’ — “Stifle, then: 

When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 
We've no time to think of men!” 


So they beat against the portal, 

Man and woman, maid and child, 
And the July sun in heaven 

On the scene looked down and smiled; 
The same sun that saw the Spartan 

Shed his patriot blood in vain, 
Now beheld the soul of freedom 

All unconquered rise again. 


Aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-sceptered sway; 
So he sat with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, 
When his eye should catch the signal, 


Very happy news to tell. 
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See! See! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthy line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Looks forth to give the sign! 
With his small hands upward lifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 


Hushed the people’s swelling murmur, 
List the boy’s strong, joyous cry! 
“Ring!” he shouts aloud. “Ring, grandpa! 
Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty!” 
And straightway at the signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 
And sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 


How they shouted! what rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 


The calm gliding Delaware! 
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How the bonfires and the torches 
Illumed the night’s repose, 

And from the flames, like Phoenix, 
Fair Liberty arose! 


That old bell now is silent, 
And hushed its iron tongue, 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still lives — forever young. 
And while we greet the sunlight 
~ On the Fourth of each July, 
We'll ne’er forget the bellman, 
Who, *twixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out our independence, 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


With the books open answer the following questions. 

1. What stanzas describe the people before the ringing 
of the bell? 

2. What stanzas describe the people as the bell rings? 

3. Read the last stanza silently, and tell what it is about. 

4. To what does the author compare the people in the 
second stanza? Make the comparison. 
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THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE 
BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


There is sound sense in this story as well as wit. There 
are some statements made by the pin and by the needle 
that will require explanation. Be ready to explain after 
you have carefully read the story. 

Be ready to write out a rule which the pin and needle 
might have used for their own good, instead of quarreling 
about their weak points. 


A long time ago, when such things were 
very expensive because they were made by 
hand, a pin and a _ needle, who had: 
nothing else to do, began to quarrel, as 
idle people are apt to do. 

“T should like to know,” said the pin 
to the needle, “what you are good for, 
and how you can expect to get through 
the world without a head!’ 

‘“‘What is the use of a head, when the 
head has no eye)’ asked the needle, 
rather sharply. 

“What is the use of an eye,’ replied 
the pin, “if there is always something in 


it?” 
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“IT can get through more work than 
you can.” 

“Yes, but you will not live long.” 

“Why do you say that)” asked the 
needle. 

‘‘Because you always have a stitch in 
your side.”’ 

“Oh, you are already bent and crooked 
like an old man!” 

“And you are so proud that you can 
not bend without breaking.”’ 

“Tl pull your eye out if you touch 
my head. Don’t forget that your life 
hangs upon a single thread.” 

While they were thus quarreling, a 
little girl came in, took the needle, and 
began to sew. In a short time she broke 
the eye, and threw the needle away. 

Then she tied the thread around the 
neck of the pin, but in trying to draw 
it through the cloth, she pulled the head 
off. Then she threw the pin away, and 
it fell in the dirt beside the needle. 
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“Well, we are together again,’ said 
the needle. 

“We have nothing to quarrel. about 
now,’ replied the pin. 

“Misfortune seems to have brought us 
to our better senses,” said the needle. 

“Tt is a pity we did not come to our 
senses sooner. How much better it would 
have been if instead of quarreling, I had 
used my head and you had used your 
eye to see our good points, and not our 
weak ones.” 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


Class Exercise: After the class recitation, select three 
pupils to read this story aloud. Arrange for one to read 
the talks by the pin, one, the talks by the needle, and the 
third, the parts which are not included in the dialogue. 
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THE STORY OF PERSEUS 


The Childhood of Perseus 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


Acrisius (a-kris-i‘iis). 

Proetus 

Cyclopes (si-kld’pez). 

Polydectes (pél-y-déc’téz). 

Dictys (dic’tis). 

Danae (dan’a-é). 

Argos (ir’gos). 

Hellas (hél’as): Greece. 

Tiryns (ti’rinz). 

Seriphus (sér’i-fiis). 

Perseus (pdr’siis or ptir’sé- 
tis). 

unhewn: uncut. 

prophet: one who foretells 
events. 


kindred: the family to 
which one belongs. 

mortal: human. 

hospitality: kind enter- 
tainment or care of guests 
or strangers. 

cavern: a large cave. 

trident: a three pronged 
spear. 

stature: the natural height 
of a man. 

casting-net: a net that is 
thrown or cast off. 

Hellene (hél’en): a Greek. 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


The Greeks who lived hundreds of years ago had a strange 
belief in many gods who ruled over the destinies of men. 
They believed in a god of war, a god of love, a god of harvest, 
a god of thunder and a god of every phase of nature and life. 
These gods were supposed to dwell on Mount Olympus. 

Stories that the Greeks give us of this age are called 


myths. 


In these tales they try to explain earthquakes, 


famine, winds, thunder and many things which we now 
understand. They tell also of the rewards given to the 
children of men who do their bidding and the punishments 
to those who merit their anger. 

The Greeks believed these stories and taught them to 
their children. Today we know they are not true but we 
enjoy them because they are interesting stories and teach 
us many lessons. 

One of the most beautiful of all the Greek myths is the 
story you are about to read. 

' After you have read it you are to talk it over with the 
class, so you must be prepared to ask questions and to 
explain what you have read. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 

1. The reason Acrisius and Proetus were unhappy. 
2. The message of the prophet. 

3. The rescue of Danae and her son. 


I 


Once upon a time there were twin 
princes, named Acrisius and Proetus, and 
they lived in the pleasant vale of Argos, 
far away in Hellas. They had fruitful 
meadows and vineyards, sheep and oxen, 
great herds of horses, and all that men 


could need to make them happy. Yet 
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they were wretched, because they were 
jealous of each other. From the moment 
they were born they began to quarrel, 
and when they grew up, each tried to 
take away the other’s share of the kingdom 
and keep all for himself, till the quarrel 
was finally settled in this way: Acrisius 
took Argos and one half the land, and 
~ Proetus took Tiryns and the other half. 
Then Proetus and his wife Cyclopes, who 
- was a foreign princess, built around 
Tiryns great walls of unhewn = stone, 
which are standing to this day. 

Now Acrisius was hard of heart and 
would not forgive his brother, and a 
prophet came to him and said, “Because 
you have risen up against your own 
blood, your own blood shall rise up 
against you; because you have sinned 
against your kindred, by your kindred 
you shall be punished. Your daughter 
Danae shall have a son, and by that 


son’s hand you shall die. So the gods 
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have ordained, and it will surely come to 
pass.”’ 

Then Acrisius was troubled, but he did 
not mend his ways. He had been cruel 
to his own family, and instead of repenting 
and being kind to them, he became more 
cruel than ever. He shut up his fair 
daughter in a cavern underground, lined 
with brass, that no one might come near 
her. He thought himself more cunning 
than the gods, but you will see that he 
was unable to escape them. 

For the prophet had spoken truly, and 
Danae had a son. He was a _ beautiful 
child and any but King <Acrisius would 
have had pity on the mother and_ her 
little one. But the king took Danae 
and the child down to the sea-shore, 
and put them into a great chest, and 
thrust them out to sea, for the winds 
and the waves to’ carry them whither- 
soever they would. 


The northwest wind blew freshly out 
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of the blue mountains, and down the 
pleasant vale of Argos, and away and 
out to sea. And away and out to sea 
before it, floated the mother and _ her 


= 


babe, while all who watched them wept, 
except Danae’s cruel father, King Acrisius. 

So they floated on hour after hour and 
the chest danced up and down upon the 
waves, and the baby slept upon his 
mother’s breast; but the poor mother 
could not sleep, but watched and wept, 
and sometimes sang to her baby as they 


floated. 
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At last they were past the last blue 
headland, and in the open sea, and there 
was nothing around them but the waves, 
and the sky, and the wind. But the 
waves were gentle, and the sky was 
clear, and the breeze was tender and low. 

So a night and a day passed, and 
another night and day. Danae was faint 
with hunger and weeping, but no land 
appeared. All the while the babe slept 
quietly, and at last poor Danae dropped 
her head and fell asleep also, with the 
babe’s cheek against her own. 


I 

After a while she was awakened suddenly 
by the jarring and creaking of the chest. 
She looked, and over her head were 
mighty cliffs, red in the setting sun; and 
around her rocks and breakers and flying 
flakes of foam. She clasped her hands 
together, and shrieked aloud for help. 


And as she cried, help met her, for a tall 
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and stately man came over the rocks, 
and he looked down: wondering upon poor 
Danae tossing about in the chest among 
the waves. 

The man wore a rough cloak and a 
broad hat to shade his face. In his 
hand he carried a trident for spearing 
fish, and over his shoulder was a casting 
net. Danae could see by his stature and 
his flowing hair and beard that he was 
not a common man, and also by the 
two servants who came _ behind him, 
carrying baskets for his fish. But she 
had hardly time to look at him, before 
he had laid aside his trident, and leaped 
down the rocks, and thrown his casting 
net over Danae and the chest. Then he 
drew her and the baby to safety upon a 
ledge of rock. 

The fisherman took Danae by the hand, 
and lifted her out of the chest and said, 
“O, beautiful maiden, what strange chance 


has brought you to this island in so frail 
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a ship? Who are you, and from whence 
came you Surely you are some king’s 
daughter, and this boy is more than 
mortal.” 

As he spoke -he pointed to the babe, 
for his face shone like the morning star. 

But Danae only held down her head, 
and sobbed out, “‘Tell me to what land 
I have come, and among what men have 
I fallen?’ 

And he said, “This isle is called 
Seriphus, and I am a Hellene, and dwell 
in it. I am the brother of Polydectes, 
the king. The men call me Dictys, the 
netter, because I catch the fish along the 
shore.” 

Then Danae fell down at his feet, and 
cried, “Oh, sir, have pity upon a stranger, 
whom a cruel doom has driven to your 
land, and let me live in your house as a 
servant. I was once a king’s daughter, 
and my boy is of no common race. [| 


will not be a care to you, or eat the 
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bread of idleness, for IT am more skilful 
in weaving and embroidery than all the 
maidens of my land.” | 

And she was going on, but Dictys 
stopped her, and raised her up, and said, 
“My daughter, I am old, and my hairs 
are growing gray, and I have no children 
to make my home chéerful. Come with 
me, and you shall be a daughter to me 
and to my wife, and this babe shall be 
our grandchild. For | fear the gods, and 
show hospitality to all strangers, knowing 
that good deeds, like evil ones, always 
return to those who do them.” 

So Danae was comforted, and went 
home with Dictys, the good fisherman, 
and was a daughter to him and to his 
wife, till fifteen years had passed. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Refer to the two parts of this story, and write a 
title for each. 

2. Find the section of the story which describes the 
man who rescued Danae and be ready to read it aloud. 
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Perseus Makes a Vow 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


Samos (sa-m6s). 

Pallas Athene (palas-athe’ 
ne). 

Medusa, the Gorgon. 

Hermes, the far-famed Ar- 
gus slayer, the messenger 
of the Immortals. 

Zeus, the chief of the 
Olympian gods. 

immortal: deathless, ever- 
lasting. 

wrestling (rés’ling): striv- 
ing to throw. 

guoit (kwoit): a flattened 
ring shaped piece of iron 
to be pitched at an object 
in play. 

javelin (jav’lin): a light 
spear for hurling. 

viper: poisonous snake. 


foundling: a baby found 
after being deserted. 

courteous (ktir’te-tis): po- 
lite, respectful. 

righteous (ri/chus): that 
which is honest, just, up- 
right. 

discern (di/zfirn’): to see 
by the eye or by the 
understanding. 

baseness: worthlessness. 

monster: a person of great 
ugliness, wickedness and 
cruelty. 

homage (hém’aj): respect 
or reverential regard. 

scimitar (sim‘itér): a kind 
of sword with a curved 
blade. 6 


Do you know the meaning of renowned? boastful? merit? 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


The Greeks believed that every river, brook or spring 
had a goddess called a Naiad. In each tree lived a Dryad. 
These Naiads and Dryads were called Nymphs. They were 
greatly beloved by the Greeks and no boy or girl of that 
country would think of throwing mud into a spring or of 
thoughtlessly breaking a limb trom a tree, lest he frighten 


the Nymph and injure her. 


This chapter introduces the Nymphs: Pallas Athene, the 
goddess of Wisdom; Hermes, a messenger of the gods; and 
Medusa, the Gorgon. You will read more about them as 
the story continues. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the following points: 
1. The description of Pallas Athene. 
2. The gift Perseus promised Polydectes. 


I 

Fifteen years had passed and gone. 
Danae’s child had now grown to be a 
tall sailor lad, and had been on many 
voyages after merchandise to the islands 
around. His mother called him Perseus, 
but all the people in Seriphus said that 
he was not the son of mortal man, and 
called him the son of Zeus, the King of 
the Immortals. For though he was only. 
fifteen, he was a head taller than any 
man in the island. He was the most 
skilful of all in running, in wrestling and 
boxing, in throwing the quoit and the 
javelin, in rowing with the oar, and in 


all the sports of that country. He was 
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also brave and truthful, gentle and 
courteous, for good old Dictys had trained 
him well. And well it was for Perseus 
that he had done so, for Danae and her 
son now fell into great danger, and 
Perseus had need of all his wit to defend 
his mother and himself. 

' For Polydectes, king of the island, was 
not a righteous man like Dictys, but 
greedy, and cunning, and cruel. When 
he saw fair Danae, he wanted to marry 
her. But she would not, for she did not 
love him. At last Polydectes became 
furious, and while Perseus was away at 
sea he took poor Danae away from 
Dictys, saying, “If you will not be my 
wife, you shall be my slave.” 

So Danae was made a slave, and had 
to fetch water from the well, and grind 
in the mill, and was sometimes beaten. 
She also wore a heavy chain, because she 
would not marry that cruel king. And 


Perseus was far away over the seas in 
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the isle of Samos and did not know that 
his mother was in slavery. 

One day at Samos, while the ship was 
iading, Perseus wandered into a pleasant 
wood to get out of the sun. He sat 
down on the turf, and fell asleep, and as 
he slept, a strange dream came to him. 

In the dream a lady came through the 
wood, taller than he, and_ exceedingly 
beautiful. She had great gray eyes, clear 
and piercing, but strangely soft and mild. 
On her head was a helmet, and in her 
hand a spear, and over her shoulder, 
above her long blue robes, hung a 
goatskin, which bore up a mighty shield 
of brass, polished like a mirror. She 
stood and looked with her clear gray 
eyes, Into his very heart, as if she could 
see all the secrets of his soul, and knew 
all that he had ever thought or longed 
for since the day that he was born. And 
Perseus dropped his eyes, trembling and 


blushing, as the wonderful lady spoke. 
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‘Perseus, you must do an errand for 
me,’ she said. 

‘Who are you, fair lady? And how do 
you know my name)” 


II 
“T am Pallas Athene, and I know the | 
thoughts of all men’s hearts and discern 
their manhood or their baseness. And 
from the souls of clay I turn away; these 
I will not bless. But to the souls of fire 
I give more fire, and to those who possess 
true manhood I give a strength more than 
man’s. These are the heroes, the sons of 
the Immortals, these will [ bless. I drive 
them forth by strange paths, Perseus, 
that they may fight the monsters, the 
enemies of gods and men. Through 
doubt and need, danger and battle, I 
drive them, and some of them are slain 
‘in the flower of youth, and some of them 
win noble names by their brave deeds.”’ 


Then Perseus answered, boldly, “‘Better 
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to die in the flower of youth, on the 
chance of winning a noble name than 
to live at ease and die unloved and 
unrenowned.” 

Then the strange lady laughed, and 
held up her brazen shield, and _ cried, 
‘See here, Perseus, dare you face such a 
monster as this, and slay it, that I may 
place its head upon this shield)” 

In the mirror of the shield there 
appeared a face, and as Perseus looked 
on it his blood grew cold. It was the 
face of a beautiful woman. Her cheeks 
were pale as death, her brows were knit 
and full of pain, her lips were thin and 
bitter like a snake’s. Instead of hair, 
vipers wreathed about her temples, and 
shot out their forked tongues, and round 
her head were folded wings like an eagle’s 
and upon her bosom were claws of brass. 

And Perseus looked awhile, and then 
said, “If there is any thing so fierce and 


foul on earth, it would be in truth a 
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noble deed to kill it. Where can I find 
the monster)”’ 

Then Pallas Athene smiled again, and 
said, “Not yet, you are too young, and 
too unskilled. This is Medusa, the 
Gorgon. Return to your home, and do 
the work which waits there for you. 
You must play the man in that before I 
cah think you worthy to go in search of 
the Gorgon.” 

Then Perseus would have spoken, but 
the lady vanished, and he awoke. And 
behold, it was a dream! But day and 
night Perseus saw before him the face of 
that dreadful woman, with the vipers 
writhing round her head. 

So he returned home, and when he 
came to Seriphus, the first thing which 
he heard was that his mother was a 
slave in the house of Polydectes. 

Grinding his teeth with rage, he went 
to the king’s palace, and searched the 


rooms till he found his mother sitting on 
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the floor, turning the stone handmiil, 
and weeping as she turned it. He lifted 
her up, kissed her, and bade her follow 
him. But before they could pass out of 
the room, Polydectes came in, raging. 
When Perseus saw him, he flew upon 
him. “Villain and tyrant!” he cried. “Is 
this your respect for the gods and your 
mercy to strangers and widows? You 
shall die!’ And because he had no sword 
he caught up the stone hand-mill, and 
lifted it to dash out Polydectes’ brains. 

But his mother clung to him, shrieking, 
“Oh, my son, we are strangers, and 
helpless in the land. If you kill the king, 
all the people will fall on us, and we shall 
both die.” 

Good Dictys, too, who had come in, 
entreated him. “‘Remember how I have 
brought you up, and trained you as my 
own son, and spare him for my sake.”’ 

Then Perseus lowered his hand, and 
Polydectes, who had been trembling like 
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a coward, because he knew that he was 
in the wrong, let Perseus and his mother 
go. 

Perseus took his mother to the temple 
of Athene, and there the priestess made 
her one of the temple-sweepers. They 
knew that in the temple she would be 
safe, and not even Polydectes would dare 
to drag her away from the altar. There 
Perseus and the good Dictys and his wife 
came to visit her every day. And Poly- 
dectes, not being able to get what he 
wanted by force, planned in his wicked 
heart to get Danae by cunning. 


Il 
Now Polydectes was: sure that he could 
not get Danae as long as Perseus was in 
the island, so he made a plot to be rid 
of him. First he pretended to have 
forgiven Perseus, and to have forgotten 
Danae, so that for a while, all went 


well. 
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Then the king proclaimed a great feast, 
and invited all the chiefs and landowners, 
and the young men of the island, and 
among them Perseus, that they might all 
do him homage as their king, and eat 
of the banquet in his hall. 

On the appointed day they all came, 
and as the custom was then, each guest 
brought his present to the king; one a 
horse, another a shawl, or a ring, or a 
sword, and those who had nothing better 
brought a basket of grapes, or game. 
But Perseus brought nothing, for he had 
nothing to bring, because he was only a 
poor sailor-lad. 

He was ashamed, however, to go into 
the king’s presence without a gift, and 
he was too proud to ask Dictys to lend 
him one. So he stood at the door, 
sorrowfully watching the rich men enter. 
His face grew very red as they pointed 
at him and whispered, ““What has that 


foundling to give?” 
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This was what Polydectes wanted, and 
as soon as he heard that Perseus stood 
by the door, he bade them bring him 
in, and asked him scornfully before them 
all, “Am I not your king, Perseus, and 
have I not invited you to my feast? 
Where is your gift)” 
~ Perseus blushed and stammered, while 
all the proud men laughed, and some of 
them began jeering at him openly. “This 
fellow was thrown ashore here like a piece 
of weed or drift wood, and yet he is too 
proud to bring a gift to the king. He is 
also vain enough to let people call him 
the son of Zeus.” 

Poor Perseus grew mad with shame, 
and hardly knowing what he said, cried 
out, “A present! Who are you who talk 
of presents? I will bring a nobler gift 
than all of yours together!”’ 

“Hear him! Hear the boaster! What 
is it to be?” they all cried, laughing 


louder than ever. 
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Then his dream at Samos came into 
his mind, and he cried aloud, ““The head 
of the Gorgon.” 

He was half afraid after he had said 
the words, for all the people laughed 
louder than ever, and Polydectes loudest 
of all, as he said, “You have promised 
to bring me the Gorgon’s head? Then 
never appear again in this island without 
hive Gol? 

Then Perseus saw that he had fallen 
into a trap, but his promise had been 
given and he went out without a word. 

Down to the cliffs he went, looking 
across the broad blue sea, wondering if 
his dream were true, and praying in the 
bitterness of his soul. 

‘Pallas Athene, was my dream true? 
And shall I slay the Gorgon? If thou 
didst really show me her face, let me not 
come to shame as a boastful liar. Rashly 
and angrily I promised, but bravely and 


patiently will I perform.” 
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But there was no answer, nor sign, 
not even a cloud in the sky. 

Three times Perseus called, weeping, 
“Rashly and angrily I promised, but 
bravely and patiently will I perform.” 


IV 
Then he saw afar off above the sea a 
small white cloud, as bright as silver. It 
came on, near and nearer, till its bright- 
ness dazzled his eyes. 

Perseus wondered at the strange cloud, 
for there was no other cloud in the sky, 
and he trembled as it touched the cliff 
below. As it touched, it broke, and 
parted, and within it appeared Pallas 
Athene, as he had seen her at Samos in 
his dream. 

Beside her was a young man _ whose 
eyes were like sparks of fire. By _ his 
side was a scimitar of diamond, and on 
his feet were golden sandals, from the 


heels of which grew living wings. 
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They looked upon Perseus keenly, and 
yet they never moved their eyes. They | 
came up the cliffs towards him more 
swiftly than the sea-gull, yet they never 
moved their feet, nor did the breeze stir 
the robes about their limbs, only the 
wings of the youth’s sandals quivered. 
And Perseus fell down and worshipped, 
for he knew that they were more than 
mortal. 

But Athene stood before him and 
spoke gently, and bade him have no fear. 
‘‘Perseus,” she said, “She who overcomes in 
one trial merits a sharper trial still. 
You have braved Polydectes, and done 
manfully. Dare you brave Medusa, The 
Gorgon)” 

And Perseus said, ““Iry me, for since 
you spoke to me at Samos, a new soul 
has been mine, and I should be ashamed 
not to dare anything which I can do. 
Show me, then, how I can do this.” 


‘Perseus,’ said Athene, “think well 
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before you attempt, for this deed requires 
a seven years’ journey, in which you 
cannot turn back, nor escape. If your 
heart fails you, you must die in a strange 
land, where no man will ever find your 
bones.”’ 

“Better so than live here, useless and 
despised,’ said Perseus. ““Tell me, fair 
and wise Goddess, how I can do this one 
thing, and then, if need be, die!’’ 


V 

Then Athene smiled and said, “Be 
patient, and listen, for if you forget my 
words, you will indeed die. You must 
go northward to the country beyond the 
pole, at the source of the cold north 
wind. There you will find the three Grey 
Sisters, who have but one eye and one 
tooth between them. You must ask them 
the way to the Nymphs, the daughters 


of the Evening Star, who dance about 
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the golden tree, in the island of the west. 
They will tell you the way to the Gorgon, 
that you may slay her, my enemy, the 
mother of monstrous beasts. She was 
once a beautiful maiden, but she sinned 
a sin at: which the sun hid his face. 
From that day her hair was turned to 
vipers, and her hands to eagle's claws. 
Her heart was filled with shame and rage, 
and her lips with bitterness. Her eyes 
became so terrible that whoever looks on 
them is turned to stone. Can you bring 
me Medusa’s head)” 

“T will bring it!’ said Perseus. “But 
how am I to escape her eyes) Will she 
not freeze me into stone?” 

“You shall take this polished shield,”’ 
said Athene, “‘and when you come near 
her, look at her image in the brass, then 
you may strike her safely. When you 
have struck off her head, wrap it, with 
your face turned away, in the folds of the 


goatskin on which the shield hangs. In 
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this way you will bring it safely back 
to me, and win to yourself renown and 
a place among heroes.” 

Then Perseus said, “I will go, though 
I die in going. But how shall I cross 
the seas without a ship? And who will 
show me the way? And when I find her, 
how shall I slay her, if her scales be iron 
and brass)”’ 

Then the young man spoke, ‘These 
sandals of mine will bear you across the 
seas, over hill and dale like a bird, as 
they bear me all day long, for I am 
Hermes the far-famed Argus slayer, the 
messenger of the Immortals.”’ 

Then as Perseus fell down and_ wor- 
shipped, the young man spoke again. 
“The sandals will guide you on the road, 
for they are divine and cannot stray, 
and this sword, the Argus-slayer, will kill 
Medusa, for it is divine, and needs no 
second stroke. Arise, gird them on, and 


go forth.” 
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So Perseus arose, and girded on the 
sandals and the sword. 

And Athene cried, ““‘Now leap from the 
cliff, and be gone.” 

But Perseus lingering, said, “May I 
not bid farewell to my mother and to 
Dictys> And may I not offer burnt- 
offerings to you, and to Hermes, the 
far-famed Argus slayer, and to Father 
Zeus above)’ 

“You shall not bid farewell to your 
mother, lest your heart relent at her 
weeping. I will comfort her and Dictys 
until you return in peace. Nor _ shall 
you offer burnt-offerings to the Olympians, 
for your offering shall be Medusa’s head. 
Leap and trust in the armor of the 
Immortals.” 

Then Perseus looked down the cliff 
and shuddered, but he was ashamed to 
show his fear, and thinking of Medusa 
and the renown before him, he leaped 


into the empty air. 
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And behold, instead of falling, he 
floated, and ran along the sky. He 
looked back, but Athene and Hermes 
had vanished, and the sandals led him 


ever northward. 
TES DAN D ES TLUDYSAGTLVIEDLES 


1. What did both Athene and Hermes do to make 
possible the long journey which Perseus undertook? 
2. Find the part of the story which contains Athene’s 
last command to Perseus. Read it silently. 


Perseus Slays the Gorgon 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


Atlas crag: a steep, rugged rock. 

Ladon (la’don). venerable: old and wise. 

Heracles (hér’a-cles). tern: a water bird, com- 

fens: low, flat, marsh monly known as the sea 
-lands. swallow. 

surge: a large wave or bil- Galatea (gil-a-té’a): a sea 
low, a great roll of water. nymph. 

Tritons (tri’tons): a race of nightingale: a small bird 
sea gods who quieted the which sings with a sweet 
waves by blowing on shell note at night. 
trumpets. thicket: a dense wood or 

glen: a quiet, narrow cluster of trees. 
valley. region: a country or dis- 

dragon: fierce, destructive trict. 
person in fables and fang: the poison-tooth of 
myths. a serpent. 

taion: the claw of a bird inflection: change in the 
of prey. tone of the voice. 
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BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


This part of the story tells about a strange land where 
dwell the three Grey Sisters. Read carefully and see if 
you can tell what form of nature the story of the Three 
Grey Sisters is meant to explain. You will need to read 
thoughtfully the slaying of Medusa as she will often be 
mentioned in your general reading. 


AS YOU READ THE STORY 


Look for the meeting with Atlas. 


J 

So Perseus started on his journey, 
going dry-shod over land and sea, and 
his heart was high and joyful, for the 
winged sandals bore him each day a 
seven days’ journey. 

On he went till the sunny hills of Greece | 
were behind him, and before him were 
the wilds of the north. He passed 
through the moors and fens, day and 
night toward the bleak northwest, turn- 
ing neither to the right hand nor. the 
left, till he came to the country beyond 


the pole, the place which has no name. 
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Seven days he walked through it, on 
a path which few can tell, for those who 
have trodden it speak not of it, and 
those who go there in dreams are glad 


enough when they awake. At last he 
found the three Grey Sisters, by the shore 
of the freezing sea, nodding upon a white 
log of drift-wood, beneath the cold white 
winter moon. 

There was no living thing around them, 


not even moss upon the rocks. The 
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surge broke up in foam, and it fell again 
in flakes of snow. It frosted the hair 
of the three Grey Sisters, and the bones 
in the ice-cliff above their heads. 

They passed the eye from one to the 
other, but they could not see, and they 
passed the tooth from one to the other, 
but they could not eat. They sat in 
the full glare of the moon, but they were 
no warmer for her beams. And Perseus 
pitied the three Grey Sisters, but they 
did not pity themselves. 

So he said, “Oh venerable mothers, 
wisdom is the daughter of old age. You 
therefore should know many _ things. 
Tell me, if you can, the path to the 
Gorgon.” 

Then one cried, ‘“‘Who is this who 
reproaches us with old age’ And 
another, ““This is the voice of one of the 
children of men.” 

And he said, “I do not reproach, but 


honor your old age, and I am one of 
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the sons of men and of the heroes. The 
Rulers of Olympus have sent me to you, 
to ask the way to the Gorgon.” 

Then one cried, “Give me the eye, 
that I may see him.” And _ another, 
“Give me the tooth, that I may bite 
him.’’ But when Perseus saw that they 
were foolish and proud, and did not 
love the children of men he _ stopped 
pitying them. Then he stepped close to 
them, and watched till they passed the 
eye from one hand to another. As they — 
groped about for the eye he held out his 
hand gently and one of them put the 
eye into it, thinking that it was the 
hand of her sister. Then he sprang 
back and cried, “Cruel and proud old 
women, I have your eye, and I will throw 
it into the sea, unless you tell me the 
path to the Gorgon and swear to me that 
you tell the truth.” 

Then they wept, and chattered, and 


scolded, but they were forced to tell the 
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truth, “You must go southward,” they 
said, ‘into the ugly glare of the sun, 
till you come to Atlas the giant, who 
holds the heaven and the earth apart. 
You must ask his nieces, the daughters 
of the Evening Star, to tell you the 
way. Now give us back our eye, for 
we have told you the truth.” 

So Perseus gave them back their eye, 
but instead of using it, they nodded 
and fell fast asleep, and were turned into 
blocks of ice, and the tide came up and 
washed them all away. Now they float 
up and down like icebergs forever, weeping 
whenever they meet the sunshine, and the 
fruitful summer, and the warm south 
wind. 


II 
But Perseus leaped away to the south- 
ward, leaving snow and ice behind, while 
the sun rose higher day by day upon a 


bright blue summer sea. The terns and 
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sea-gulls swept laughing round his head, 
and called to him to stop and _ play. 
All night long the sea-nymphs sang 
sweetly; and the Tritons blew upon their 
conchs, as they played round Galatea 
their Queen, in her car of pearled shells. 
Day by day the sun rose higher, and 
leaped more swiftly into the sea at night, 
and more swiftly out of the sea at dawn. 

Perseus skimmed over the billows like 
a sea-gull, and his feet were never wet. 
He leaped from wave to wave, and his 
limbs were never weary, and at last he 
saw, far away, a mighty mountain, all 
rose-red in the setting sun. Its feet 
were wrapped in forests, and its head in 
wreaths of cloud, and Perseus knew that 
it was Atlas, who holds the heavens and 
the earth apart. 

So he came to the mountain, leaped on 
shore, and wandered among pleasant 
valleys and waterfalls, tall trees, strange 


ferns and flowers, but there was no smoke 
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rising from any glen, nor house, nor any 
sign of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing, 
and he knew that he had come to the 
garden of the Nymphs, the daughters of 
the Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the 
thickets, and Perseus stopped to hear 
their song, but he could not understand 
the words. He stepped forward and saw 
them dancing, hand in hand around the 
charmed tree, which bent under its golden 
fruit. Round the tree foot was coiled the 
dragon, old Ladon the sleepless snake, 
who lies there forever, listening to the 
song of the maidens, blinking and watch- 
ing with dry bright eyes. 

Then Perseus stopped, not because he 
feared the dragon, but because he was 
bashful before those fair maidens. When 
they saw him they stopped, and called to 
him with trembling voices, “Who are you? 


Are you Heracles the mighty, who will 
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come to rob our garden, and carry off 
our golden fruit?” 

And he answered, “I am not Heracles 

the mighty, and I do not want your 
golden fruit. Tell me, fair nymphs, the 
way to the Gorgon, that I may go on 
my way and slay her.” 
“Not yet, not yet,” they cried. ‘‘Come 
and dance with us around the tree, in 
the garden which. knows no winter, the 
home of the south wind and the sun. 
Come hither and play with us awhile. 
We have danced alone for a_ thousand 
years, and our hearts are weary with 
longing for a_playfellow.” 

“T cannot dance with you, fair maidens, 
for I must do the errand of the Immortals. 
Tell me the way to the Gorgon, lest I 
wander and perish in the waves.” 

Then they sighed, and wept, and 
answered; ‘‘The Gorgon! She will freeze 
you into stone.” 


“Tt is better to die like a hero than to 
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live like an ox in a stall. The Immortals 
have lent me weapons, and they will 
give me wit to use them.” 

Then they sighed again and answered 


“Tf you are bent on your own ruin, be 
it so. We cannot tell you the way to 
the Gorgon, but we will ask the giant 
Atlas, who sits above on our mountain 


peak. He is the brother of our father, 
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the silver Evening Star. From his lofty 
seat he sees across the ocean, and far 
away into the country beyond the pole.” 


Ill 

So they went up the mountain to Atlas, 
their uncle, and Perseus went up with 
them. And they found the giant kneel- 
ing, as he held the ‘heavens and earth 
apart. : 

They asked him, and he answered 
mildly, pointing to the sea with his 
mighty hand, “I can see the Gorgons 
lying on an island far away, but this 
youth can never come near them, unless 
he has a hat of darkness, for he who 
wears it cannot be seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, “‘“Where is that hat, 
that I may find it.” 

But the giant smiled, “No | living 
mortal can find the hat, for it lies in the 
regions of the dead. But my nieces are 


immortal and they shall fetch it for you, 
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if you promise me one thing and keep 
your faith.” 

The Perseus promised, and the giant 
said, ‘“When you come back with the head 
of Medusa, you shall show me the beautiful 
horror, that I may lose my feeling and 
breathing, and become a _ stone forever. 
For it is weary labor for me to hold the 
heavens and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised again and the 
eldest of the nymphs went down and into 
a dark cavern among the cliffs, out of 
which came smoke and thunder. 

And Perseus and the nymphs sat down 
seven days and waited trembling, till the 
nymph came up again. Her face was 
pale, and her eyes dazzled with the light, 
for she had been long in the dreary 
darkness, but in her hand was the magic 
hat. 

Then all the nymphs cried over Perseus, 
and pleaded with him to stay, but he 


was impatient to be gone. So at last 
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they put the hat upon his head, and he 
vanished out of their sight. 

So Perseus went on boldly, far away 
into the heart of the country that has 
no name, till he heard the rustle of the 
Gorgons’ wings, and saw the glitter of 
their brazen talons. Then he knew that 
it was time to halt, lest Medusa should 
freeze him into stone. 

He thought awhile till he remembered 
Athene’s words. He rose into the air, 
held the mirror of the shield above his 
head, and looked up into it that he 
might see all that was below him. 

And he saw the three Gorgons, sleeping, 
as huge as elephants. He knew that 
they could not see him, because the hat 
of darkness hid him, yet he trembled as 
he sank down near them, so terrible were 
their brazen claws. 
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lV 

Two of the Gorgons lay sleeping heavily 
with their mighty wings outspread, but 
Medusa tossed to and fro restlessly, and 
as she tossed Perseus pitied her, she 
looked so fair and sad. Her face was 
like the face of a nymph, but her eyebrows 
were knit, and her lips clenched, with 
everlasting pain and care, and her long 
neck gleamed so white in the mirror, that 
Perseus had not the heart to strike. 

But as he looked, the viper’s heads 
awoke, and peeped up with their bright 
dry eyes, and showed their fangs, and 
hissed. And as Medusa tossed she threw 
back her wings. and showed her brazon 
claws, and when Perseus saw that, he 
knew that she was as fierce as the rest. 

So he came down, looking steadfastly 
on his mirror, and struck stoutly once, 
and he did not need to strike again. 

Then he wrapped the head in the 


goatskin and turning away his eyes, he 
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sprang into the air faster than he ever 
sprang before. For Medusa’s wings and 
talons rattled as she sank dead upon the 
rocks, and her two fierce sisters awoke 
and sprang into the air yelling, and 
looking for the one who had done the 
deed. 

On they rushed, like eagies after a 
hare, and in spite of his courage, Perseus’ 
blood ran cold and he cried, “‘Bear me 
well, now, brave sandals, for the hounds 
of death are at my heels!” 

And well the brave sandals bore him, 
aloft through cloud and sunshine, across 
the shoreless sea, and fast followed the 
hounds of death, as the roar of their 
wings came down the wind. But the 
roar became fainter and fainter, and the 
howl of their voices died away, for the 
sandals were too swift, even for Gorgons, 
and by nightfall they were far behind, 
two black specks in the southern sky till 


the sun sank and he saw them no more. 
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Then he came again to Atlas, and the 
Garden of the Nymphs, and when the 
giant heard him coming, he groaned, and 
said, “Fulfil the promise to me.” Then 
Perseus held up to him the Gorgon’s 
head and Atlas had rest from all his 
toil, for he became a crag of stone, and 
sleeps forever far above the clouds. 

Then Perseus thanked the Nymphs, and 
they wept over Perseus again, but he 
leaped down the mountain and went on 
like a sea-gull away and out to sea. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Retell in your own words the slaying of Medusa. 

2. Make a list of the people Perseus met on this journey. 

3. What did the nieces of Atlas give Perseus, and how 
did it prove helpful? 

4. Find that part of the story in which Atlas asks Perseus 
to return with Medusa’s head, and be ready to read it aloud. 


Perseus Comes to Ethiopia 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


Sér’iphtis 

Atergatis 

-Andrém’éda 

Eos (@’6s) 

Cepheus 

Cassiopéia 

faleon: a bird with a 
hooked beak trained for 
hunting. 

asp: a small poisonous 
snake of Egypt. 

breed: to hatch. 

pyramid: a solid body 
standing on a triangular, 
square or many sided 
base. Pyramids are 
tombs in Egypt of such 
shape. 

clambering: climbing. 

gourd: a fleshy, three- 
celled, many seeded fruit; 
as mellon, pumpkin. 

timbrel: a kind of small 
drum. 


fetter: a chain to bind. 

galley: a low, flat, one 
decked vessel moved by 
oars; sometimes by sails. 

prevail: to overcome. 

vanished: disappeared. 

Titans: gigantic beings of 
an older race than the 
gods. 

obelisk: a tall, four-sided 
stone pillar. 

flax: a slender plant with 
blue flowers from the 
fiber of which linen is 
made. 

millet: 
grass. 

accursed: doomed to des- 
truction. 

victim: a living being 
sacrificed in a religious 
rite or ceremony. 


a grain-bearing 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


You will find many beautiful descriptions. 


Try ato 


remember them when you study about the desert and the 


Nile in Egypt. 
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AS YOU READ THE STORY 
Look for Perseus’ meeting with Andromeda, and the 
way in which he protected her. 


I 

So Perseus flitted onward to the north- 
east till he came to the rolling sandhills, 
and as he went, the blood drops fell to 
the earth from the Gorgon’s head and 
became poisonous asps and adders, which 
breed in the desert to this day. 

Over the sands he went, he never knew 
how far or how long, feeding on the 
fruit which the Nymphs had given him, 
hoping all day long to see the blue Medi- 
terranean sparkling, that he might fly 
across to his home. 

But a mighty wind came down and 
swept him back southward toward the 
desert again. All day long he strove 
against it, but even the winged sandals 
could not prevail. So he was forced to 
float with the wind all night, and when 
the morning dawned there was nothing 


to be seen, save the old waste of sand. 
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And out of the north the sand-storms 
rushed upon him, blotting out the noon- 
day sun, and Perseus fled before them, 
lest he should be choked by the burning 
dust. At last the wind became calm, 
and he tried to go northward again, but 
again the sand-storms came, and swept 
him back into the waste, and then all 
was calm and cloudless as before. 

Seven days he strove against the storms, 
and seven days he was driven back, 
till he was sick with thirst. Here and 
there he fancied he saw a fair lake, and 
the sunbeams shining on the water, but 
when he came to it, it vanished at his 
feet, and there was nothing but burning 
sand. And if he had not been of the 
race of the Immortals, he would have 
perished in the desert, but his life was 
strong within him, because it was more 
than mortal. 

Then he cried to Athene, and _ said, 


‘Fair and Pure, if thou hearest me, wilt 
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thou leave me here to die of thirst? [ 
have brought thee the Gorgon’s head at 
thy bidding, and dost thou desert me at 
the last? Shall I never see my mother 
again, and the blue ripple around Seriphus, | 
and the sunny hills of Hellas?” 

Thus he prayed, and after he had 
prayed there was a great silence. 

The heaven was still above his head, 
and the sand was still beneath his feet, 
and Perseus looked up, but there was 
nothing but the blinding sun in the 
blinding blue, and around him there 
was nothing but the blinding sand. 

Perseus stood still awhile, and waited, 
and said, “Surely I am not here without 
the will of the Immortals, for Athene will 
not lie. Were not these sandals to lead 
me in the right road) Then the road in 
which I have tried to go must be the 
wrong road.” 

Suddenly his ears were opened, and he 


heard the sound of running water. 
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At that his heart was lifted up, though 
he scarcely dared believe his ears, and 
weary as he was, he hurried forward. And 
before him was a glen in the sand, and 
marble rocks and date trees, and a lawn 
of gay green grass. Through the lawn a 
streamlet sparkled and wandered out 
beyond the trees, and vanished in the 
sand. 

The water trickled among the rocks, the 
pleasant breeze rustled in the dry date- 
branches, and Perseus laughed for joy. 
He leaped down the cliff, drank of the 
cool water, and ate of the dates. He 
slept upon the turf, then leaped up and 
went forward again, but not toward the 
north this time, for he said, “Surely 
Athene has sent me hither, and will not 
have me go homeward yet.” There may 
be another noble deed to be done, before 
I see the sunny hills of Hellas.” 


II 

So he went east, by fresh oases and 
fountains, date palms, and lawns of 
grass, till he saw before him a mighty 
mountain-wall, rose-red in the _ setting 
sun. 

Then he towered in the air like an eagle 
and flew all night across the mountain 
till the day began to dawn, and rosy- 
fingered Eos came blushing up the sky. 
And then, behold, beneath him was the 
long green garden of Egypt, and the 
shining stream of the Nile. 

He saw cities walled up to heaven, and 
temples and obelisks, and pyramids, and 
giant gods of stone. He walked amid 
fields of barley. and flax, and millet, and 
clambering gourds. He saw the people 
coming out of the gates of a great city, 
and setting to work among the water 
courses, parting the streams among the 
plants cunningly with their feet, according 


to the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
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But when they saw him they all stopped 
their work, and gathered round him and 
cried, “Who art thou, fair youth) What 
bearest thou beneath thy goat skin? 
Surely thou art one of the Immortals, for 
thy skin is white like ivory, and ours 
is red like clay. Thy hair is like threads 
of gold, and ours is black and curled. 
Surely thou art one of the Immortals?” 

And they would have worshipped him 
but Perseus said, “I am not one of the 
Immortals, but I am a hero of the Hellenes. 
I have slain the Gorgon in the wilderness, 
and bear her head with me. Give me 
food, that I may finish my work.” 

Then they gave him food, and fruit, 
and wine, but they would not let him go. 
When the news came into the city that 
the Gorgon was slain, the priests came out 
to meet him, and the maidens, with songs 
and dances, and timbrels and harps, and 
they would have brought him to their 


temple and to their king, but Perseus 
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put on the hat of darkness and vanished 
out of their sight. 

Then Perseus went to the eastward, 
along the Rea Sea shore, and turned 
northward once more, and this time no 
storm hindered him. He went onward 
for a day and night and at the dawn of 
the second day he looked toward the 
cliffs, and at the water’s edge, under a 
black rock, he saw a white image. 

“This,” thought he, “must surely be 
the statue of some sea-god. I will go 
near and see what kind of gods _ these 
people worship.”’ 

So he came near and saw that it was 
not a statue, but a maiden of flesh and 
blood, and as he came closer, he could 
see how she shrank and shivered, when the 
waves sprinkled her with cold salt spray. 
Her arms were spread above her head, 
and fastened to the rock with chains of 
brass, and her head dropped with weariness 


and grief. But now and then she looked 
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Perseus came nearer and saw it was not a statue, but a 


maiden of flesh and blood. 


up and wailed and called her mother, but 
she did not see Perseus, for the cap of 
darkness was on his head. 

Full of pity and indignation Perseus 
drew near and looked at the maiden. Her 
cheeks were darker than his, her hair was 
blue-black and Perseus thought, “I have 
never seen so beautiful a maiden in all 
our Isles. Surely, she is a king’s daughter 
and too fair to have done any wrong. I 
will speak to her.”’ 


II 

And lifting his hat from his head, he 
flashed into her sight. 

She shrieked with terror, and tried to 
hide her face with her hair, but Perseus 
cried, “Do not fear me, fair one for | 
am a Hellene. What cruel men have 
bound you) But first I will set you 
free.” 

And he tore at the fetters, but they 


were too strong for him, and the maiden 
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cried, “Touch me not, I am _ accursed, 
devoted as a victim to the sea-gods. 
They will slay you, if you dare to set me 
free.”’ 

“Let them try,’ said Perseus, and 
drawing the sword from his thigh he 
cut the brass as if it had been flax. 
“Now,” he said, “you belong to me, 
and not to these sea-gods, whoever they 
may be!’ But she only called all the 
more for her mother. 

Then Perseus cried, “I know now why 
Pallas Athene sent me hither. She sent 
me to gain a prize worth all my toil, and 
more. Where are these sea-gods, cruel 
and unjust, who doom fair maidens to 
death? I carry weapons of the Immortals. 
Let them measure their strength against 
mine! But tell me, maiden, who you 
are, and what dark fate brought you 
here?”’ 

And she answered, weeping, “I am the 


daughter of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, 
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and my mother is Cassiopeia of the 
beautiful tresses, and they called me 
Andromeda, as long as life was mine. 
And I stand bound here, for the sea- 
monster’s food, to atone for my mother’s 
rash words. She boasted of me once 
that I was fairer than Atergatis, Queen 
of the Fishes. So in her wrath she sent 
the sea floods, and her brother the Fire 
King sent the earthquakes, and wasted 
all the land, and after the floods, a mon- 
ster, who devours all living things. And 
now he must devour me, guiltless though 
I am. 

But Perseus laughed, and said, “A 
sea-monster? I have fought with worse 
than he. I would have faced the 
Immortals for your sake, and surely I 
can face a beast of the sea.” 

Then Andromeda looked up at him, 
and new hope was kindled in her heart, 
so proud and fair did Perseus stand, with 


one hand around her and in the other the 
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glittering sword. But she sighed, and 
wept, and cried, “Why will you die? Is 
there not death and sorrow enough in the 
world already? It is noble for me to 
die, that I may save the lives of a whole 
people, but why should I slay you, too? 
Go your way, I must go mine.”’ 

But Perseus cried, ““Not so, for the gods 
of Olympus, whom I serve, are the friends 
of the heroes, and help them on to noble 
deeds. Led by them, I slew the Gorgon. 
With their aid do I come hither to slay 
this monster with that same Gorgon’s 
head. But hide your eyes, when I leave 
you, lest the sight of it freeze you to 
stone.” 

But the maiden answered nothing, for 
she could not believe his words. ‘Then 
suddenly looking up, she pointed to the 
sea, and shrieked, “There he comes, with 
the sunrise, as they promised. I must 
die now. How shall I endure it? Oh, 
go! Is it not dreadful enough to be 
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torn to pieces without having you to 
look on?’’ And she tried to thrust him 
away. 

“T go,” he said, “but promise me one 
thing ere I go, that if I slay this beast 
you will be my wife, and come back with 
me to my kingdom in fruitful Argos, for 
I am a king’s heir.”’ 

Then she promised, and Perseus laughed 
for joy, and flew upward, while Andromeda 
crouched trembling on the rock waiting 
for what might befall. 


IV 

On came the great sea-monster, coasting 
along like a huge black galley. His 
great sides were fringed with clustering 
shells and  sea-weeds, and the _ water 
gurgled in and out of his wide jaws, and 
he rolled along, dripping and_ glistening, 
in the beams of the morning sun. 


At last he saw Andromeda, and shot 
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forward to take his prey, while the waves 
foamed white behind him, and before him 
the fish fled leaping. 

Then down from the height of the air 
fell Perseus, like a shooting star, down 
to the crests of the waves, and Andromeda 
hid her face as he shouted. Then there 
was a silence for a while. 

At last she looked up trembling, and 
saw Perseus springing toward her, and 
instead of the monster there stood a 
leng black rock, with the sea rippling 
quietly around it. 

Then Perseus lifted his fair Andromeda 
in his arms and flew with her to the 
cliff-top as a falcon carries a dove. 

And great joy filled the hearts of all 
the people. For they had watched the 
monster from the cliffs. Already a 
messenger had gone to Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, where they sat in sack-cloth 
and ashes in the innermost palace awaiting 


their daughter’s end. 
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They came, and all the city with them, 
~ to see and to wonder. With songs and 
with dances, with cymbals and harps they 
received their daughter back again, as 
one alive from the dead. 

Then Cepheus said, “Hero of the 
Hellenes, stay here with me and be my 
son-in-law, and I| will give you the half 
of my kingdom.” 

“T will be your son-in-law,” said 
Perseus, “but half of your kingdom I will 
not take. I long for the pleasant land 
of Greece, and my mother who waits 
for me at home.” 

Then Cepheus said, ““You must not 
take my daughter away at once, for she 
is to us like one alive from the dead. 
Stay with us a year, and after that you 
shall return with honor.” 

And Perseus consented, but before he 
went to the palace, he bade the people 
bring stones and wood, and he built 


three altars, one to Athene, and one to 
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Hermes, and one to Father Zeus, and 
he offered bullocks and rams. 

Then a great wedding feast was pre- 
pared. It lasted seven whole days and 
happy indeed were Perseus and Andromeda. 

But on that night Perseus dreamed a 
dream. He saw standing beside him 
Pallas Athene, as he had seen her in 
Seriphos, seven long years before. She 
stood and called him by name, and said, 
‘Perseus, you have played the man, you 
have your reward. Know now that the 
gods are just, and help him who helps 
himself. Give me the sword, and the 
sandals, and the hat of darkness, that 
I may give them back to their owners, but 
the Gorgon’s head you shall keep awhile, 
for you will need it in your land of Greece. 
There you shall lay it up in my temple at 
Seriphos that I may wear it on my shield 
forever, a terror to the Titans, and the 
monsters, and foes of gods and men. 


As for this land, I have appeased the 
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sea and the fire, and there shall be no 
more floods nor earthquakes. But let 
the people build altars to Father Zeus 
and to me, and worship the Immortals, 
the lords of heaven and earth.” 

And as Perseus rose to give her the 
sword, and the cap, and the sandals his 
dream vanished. Yet it was not al- 
together a dream, for the goat-skin with 
the head was in its place, but the sword, 
and the cap, and the sandals were gone, 
and Perseus never saw them again. 

Then a great awe tell on Perseus; and 
he went out to the people and told his 
dream, and bade them build altars to 
Zeus the Father of the gods and men 
and to Athene who gives wisdom to 
heroes. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Find the paragraph in which Andromeda explains 
why she has been chained to the rock, and read it silently. 
2. What was Perseus’ dream? 
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Perseus Comes Home Again 


PHRASES TO REMEMBER 


Joppa in Palestine 

Sea of Crete 

biue Aegean 

Cepehus with his knightly 
crown 

Cassidpé’ia in her ivory 
chair plaiting her star- 
spangled tresses 


Andrdm/éda spreading her 
long white arms across 
the heaven 

reap as they have sown 


WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


Tyre 

Laris’sa 

vermilion: a brilliant red 
coloring matter. 


pitch: a black sticky sub- 


stance obtained from 
boiled tar. 
dowry: the property a 


woman brings to her hus- 
band at marriage. 

kin: relatives. 

fathom: a measure of 
length equal to six feet. 

ancients: those who lived 
in times of long ago. 


beacon: a signal of warn- 
ing or guidance on sea or 
land. 

ancient: relating to the 
early history of the world. 

threshold: a _ door-sill; 
place or point of en- 
trance. 

Argives: 
Argus. 

yeomen: attendants. 

yearn: to feel an earnest 
desire. 

prophecy (prof-e-si): any 
foretelling of future 
happenings. 


the Greeks of 


BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


The ancient Greeks loved these myths. Fathers told 
them to their children in twe twilight. Shepherds talked 


é 


about them as they watched the sheep and gazed at the 
starry sky, till in some way the stars came to be called by 
the names of their gods. As you finish this story and learn 
where some of these gods may be found, you can, on a clear 
evening study the stars in the sky and find the fanciful 
figures which represent the gods. These figures are called 
constellations. 
AS YOU READ THE STORY 

Look for the meeting of Perseus and Polydectes, and for 

Perseus’ love for his grandfather. 


I 

When a year was ended, Perseus hired 
men from Tyre, and cut down cedars, 
and built himself a noble galley. He 
painted its cheeks with vermilion, and 
pitched its sides with pitch. In it he 
put Andromeda, and all her dowry of 
jewels, and rich shawls, and spices from. 
the East, and great was the weeping 
when they rowed away. But the re- 
membrance of a brave deed was left 
behind, and Andromeda’s rock was shown 
at Joppa in Palestine for more than a 
thousand years. 

So Perseus and his men rowed to the 


westward, across the Sea of Crete, till they 
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came to the blue Aegean and the pleasant 
isles of Hellas, and Seriphus, his ancient 
home. 

Then he left his galley on the beach, 
and went up as of old. He embraced 
his mother, and Dictys, his good foster- 
father, and they wept over each other a 
long while, for it was seven years and 
more since they had met. 

Then Perseus went out, and up to the 
hall of Polydectes, and underneath the 
goat-skin he bore the Gorgon’s head. 

And when he came into the hall, 
Polydectes sat at the table head and all 
his nobles and landowners on either side, 
each according to his rank, feasting on 
the fish and the goat’s flesh. 

Then Perseus stood upon the threshold 
and called the king by name. But none 
of the guests knew Perseus, for he was 
changed by his long journey. He had 
gone out a boy, and he had come home a 


hero with eyes that shone like an eagle’s. 
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But Polydectes, the wicked, knew him, 
and hardened his heart against him, and 
called scornfully, “Ah, foundling! Have 
you found it more easy to promise than 
to fulfill)” 

“Those whom the gods help fulfill their 
promises,’ answered Perseus, “‘and those 
who despise the gods, reap as they have 
sown. Behold the Gorgon’s head!’ 

Then Perseus drew back the goat-skin, 
and held aloft the Gorgon’s head. 

Polydectes and his guests grew pale as 
they looked upon that dreadful face. 
They tried to rise from their seats, but 
each man stiffened into a ring of cold 
gray stones. 

Then Perseus gave the kingdom to 
good Dictys, and sailed away with his 
mother and his bride. 

He rowed westward to Argos, landed, 
and went up to the town. And when 
he came, he found that Acrisius, his 


grandfather, had gone. For Proetus, the 
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wicked brother, had made war against 
him again, and conquered Argos, and 
Acrisius had fled. 

Then Perseus called the Argives together, 
and told them who he was, and all of 
the deeds which he had done. And the 
nobles and the yeoman made him king, 
for they saw that he had a royal heart. 
They fought with him against Proetus 
and took Argos, and built walls around 
Argos, and there were great rejoicings in 
the vale because they had now a king 
from Father Zeus. 


II 

But Perseus’s heart yearned after his 
grandfather. He said, “Surely, he is my 
flesh and blood, and he will love me now 
that I have come home with honor. | 
will go and find him and bring him home, 
and we will reign together in peace.”’ 

So Perseus sailed away with his men 


til he came to the town of Larissa. 
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And all the people were in the fields 
and there was feasting, and all kinds of 
games, for their king wished to honor 
Acrisius, because he was the king of a 
mighty land. 

Perseus did not tell his name, but went 
to the games unknown. He said, “If 
I carry away the prize in the games, my 
erandfather’s heart will be softened toward 
me.”’ 

So he threw off his helmet, and stood 
among the youths of Larissa, while all 
wondered at him and said, ‘““Who is this 
young stranger? Surely he is one of the 
heroes, the sons of the Immortals from 
Olympus.”’ . 

And when the: games began, they 
wondered yet more, for Perseus was the 
best man of all, at running, and leaping, 
at wrestling and throwing the javelin, and 
he won four crowns, and took them. Then 
he said to himself, ““There is a fifth crown 


yet to be won. I will win that, and lay 
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them all upon the knees of my grand- 
father.”’ 

As he spoke, he saw by the side of the 
king, his royal grandfather with his white 
beard flowing down upon his knees, and 
his royal staff in his hand. Perseus 
wept when he looked at him, for his 
heart yearned after his kin, and he 
said, “Surely he is a kingly old man, 
yet he need not be ashamed of his 
grandson.” 

Then he took the quoits, and hurled 
them, five fathoms, beyond the rest, 
and the people shouted, “Further yet, 
brave stranger! ‘There has never been 
such a hurler in this land.” 

Then Perseus put out all his strength 
and hurled. But a gust of wind came 
from the sea, and carried the quoit aside, 
and far beyond all the rest, and it fell 
on the foot of Acrisius, and he -swooned 
with the pain. 


Perseus shrieked, and ran up to him, 
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but when they lifted the old man up, he 
was dead. 

Then Perseus rent his clothes, and cast 
dust upon his head, and wept a long 
while for his grandfather. At last he 
rose, and called to all the people aloud, 
and said, “The gods are true and what 
they have ordained must be. I am 
Perseus, the grandson of this dead man, 
and the slayer of the Gorgon.” 

Then he told them how the prophecy 
had declared that he should kill his 
grandfather, and all the story of his life. 
_ So there was great mourning for 
Acrisius. And Perseus went to the 
temple, and was purified from the guilt 
of the death, because he had done it 
unknowingly. 

Then he went home to Argos, and 
reigned there well with fair Andromeda, 
and they had four sons and_ three 
daughters. 


And when they died, the ancients say, 
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Athene took them up into the sky, with 
Cepheus and Cassiopeia. And there on 
starlight nights you may see them shining 
still; Gepheus with his kingly crown and 
Cassiopeia in her ivory chair, plaiting 
her star-spangled tresses, and Perseus with 
the Gorgon’s head, and fair Andromeda 
beside him, spreading her long white arms 
across the heaven, as she stood when 
chained to the stone for the monster. 
All night they shine, for a beacon to 
wandering sailors, but all day they feast 
with the gods on the still blue peaks of 
Olympus. 


TEST AND STUDY ACTIVITIES 


1. Without referring to the book, see if you can list 
in the proper order the places that Perseus visited. 

2. Find the thought unit in the story that most accur- 
ately describes Pallas Athene. Read it orally to the class. 

3. The first paragraph of Section I on page 308 is a com- 
plete thought unit. Read it silently and tell what it means. 

4. Class Exercise—Prepare an outline of the entire story 
which will serve as a basis for informal dramatization by 
the class. 
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THE LOST HOUR 
WORDS FOR YOU TO LEARN 


render: give; state. evidence: that which tends 
verdict: decision; judg- | to prove or disprove some- 
ment. thing. 
accused: charged with a 
fault or offense. 
BEFORE YOU READ THE STORY 


Here is a story in which a man is brought into court and 
accused of theft. It is for you to sit in the judge’s seat and 
render a verdict for, or against the prisoner. 

You will decide first whether time has a real value. 
Then decide whether the man lost anything of his own while 
waiting. Did the prisoner give a good reason for his theft? 

From the evidence decide whether the prisoner had 
formed habits which could not be broken, and whether the 
judge did right in not allowing him another chance. 

The judge looked at the two men before 
him. One was small, alert, and very 
wide-awake. The other was large, dull, 
and drowsy. 

“Who are you)” said’ the judge at 


length. 

‘An officer with a prisoner, your honor,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Which is the officer, and which the 


prisoner)” 
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“T am the officer,’ said the little man. 
“Who is your prisoner?”’ 
“I don’t know his name, your honor.”’ 
‘Prisoner, what is your name?”’ 
“Late Comer, your honor.”’ 
‘““Where do you lived” 
“In Slow Street.” 
“What is your occupation»”’ 
- “Tm a waiter, your honor.” 
‘““Where do you wait?” 
“Wherever people are in a hurry.” 
“Officer, what is the charge?”’ 
“Stealing, your honor.” 
“What is he charged with stealing)”’ 
“Time, your honor.”’ 
“Did you catch him in the act?” 
“T did, your honor.”’ 
‘““Where was he?” 
min) pea, 
‘In whose bed?”’ 
“In his own.” 
‘From whom could he be stealing in 


his own bedd”’ 
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“He was stealing an hour from a busy 
man with whom he had an appointment. 
As that man had to keep a committee of 
ten. waiting an hour, while he was waiting 
for this man, he stole an hour apiece from 
them. So, your honor, I caught him 
stealing eleven hours.”’ 

‘Prisoner, this is a serious charge. Are 
you willing to restore the time to those 
from whom you stole it)” 

“T cannot, your honor.”’ 

“Officer, is this true?”’ 

“Yes, sir, it is gone and can never be 
recovered.” 

“Prisoner, do you admit your guilt?” 

“IT confess, sir, that I took the time 
and lost it, your honor, but I couldn’t 
help it. I was just waiting to be sure 
that the man would be there.”’ 

‘‘T see no excuse for you, and I hereby 
sentence you to an indefinite term in the 
Waiters’ Penitentiary. Officer, lead him 


away.” 
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Four-Leaf Clover 


I know a place where the sun 
is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst 


with snow; 


And down underneath is the 
loveliest nook, 


Where the four-leaf clovers 


grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is 


for faith, 


And one is for love, you know 


